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immediately  placed  himself  ia  commnnication 
with  several  influential  and  liberal  Creoles, 
voluntary  and  involuntary  exiles,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  correspondence  with  the  remnant  of  the 
liberal  party  yet  at  liberty  on  the  island,  at  the 
same  time  being  aided  in  his  plans  by  Ameri¬ 
can  sympathy.  The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  himself,  his  correspondents  and  associates, 
was  to  try  by  the  chances  of  war  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Cuba.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  boldly  undertaken  for  this  purpose  is 
already  well  known. 

Before  sketching  the  principal  features  of 
this  attempt,  we  may  be  permitted  to  declare 
that,  although  we  deplore  the  fate  of  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  perished  in  the  adventure, 
though  we  readily  concede  that  many  of  them 
were  actuated  by  lofty  motives,  still  we  must 
condemn  their  action,  and  approve  of  the  vig¬ 
orous  measures  adopted  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  the  species  of  reckless  adven¬ 
ture  in  which  the  flibustiers  engaged.  No 
amount  of  sympathy  with  the  suflTerings  of  an 
oppressed  people,  no  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  no  possible  results,  can  excuse  the  fit¬ 
ting  out  of  a  warlike  expedition  in  the  ports  of 
a  nation  against  the  possessions  of  a  friendly 
The  flag  which  has  waved  unstained 


power. 

in  peace  and  war  over  a  free  land  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  must  remain  spot¬ 
less  to  the  last.  The  hopes  of  every  free  heart 
in  the  world  are  centred  on  our  banner,  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  no  speck  dims  the  dazzling 
lustre  of  its  stars. 


No  degree  of  pride  at  the 
daring  gallantry  displayed  by  the  little  handful 
of  invaders  of  Cuba, — a  gallantry  inherited 
from  a  brave  ancestry  who  displayed  their  valor 
in  the  holiest  of  causes, — must  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  character  of  the  adventure  which  called 
it  forth.  We  have  tears  for  the  fallen,  as 
brothers  and  men ;  but  our  conscience  must 
condemn  their  errors.  While,  individually,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  Cuba  free,  and  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Union,  nothing  will  ever  induce 
us  to  adopt  the  atrocious  doctrine  that  the  ends 
justify  the  means.  But  let  us  pass  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  recent  events  in  the  records  of 
the  island. 

Many  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the  island 
undoubtedly  believed  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  second  their  efforts,  if 
they  should  decide  to  unite  themselves  to  our 
republic,  and  boldly  raise  the  banner  of  annex¬ 
ation.  A  portion  of  the  Cuban  liberals  adopt¬ 
ed  the  motto,  “  Legal  Reform  or  Independence;’’ 
and  these  two  factions  of  the  patriots  did  not 
henceforth  act  in  perfect  concert  with  each 
other — a  most  fatal  error  to  the  interests  of 
both.  Time  and  circumstances  favored  the  war 
and  annexation  party ;  the  people  were  more 
than  ever  discontented  with  a  government  which 
so  oppressed  them  by  a  military  despotism,  and 
by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  unjust  taxation 
levied  upon  them.  We  may  here  remark  that 
the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  elements  of  destruction  and  ruin, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  captain-general  and  royal  stewards 
of  the  island  invent  and  arrange  taxes,  at  their 
pleasure,  and  without  a  shadow  of  propriety, 
or  even  precedent. 

The  consuming  population  of  Cuba  amounts 
to  about  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  and  contribntions  of 
various  forms  is  more  than  twenty-three  mil- 


punished  as  treason.  The  result  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  western  department,  under  Tacon, 
showed  the  Cubans  that  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  Spain,  while  the  cruelties  of  Gene¬ 
ral  O’Donnell  increased  the  great  discontent 
and  despair  of  the  people.  They  now  became 
satisfied  that  the  hope  of  legal  reform  was  but 
a  chimera 
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I<OPEZ  AND  CUBA. 

[Tbi  following  intereating  narTative  of  the  principal 
event!  connected  with  the  two  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
hj  the  unfortunate  Lopez,  is  extracted  from  Ballou’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Cuba,  just  published  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  J.  C.  Derby,  119  Nassau  street.  New  York.] 

We  have  noticed  the  anomaly  of  the  political 
condition  of  Cuba, -increasing  in  prosperity  and 
civilization,  imbibing  liberal  ideas  from  its 
geographical  position,  and  yet  denied  partici- 
Iiation  in  the  few  shadowy  rights  which  the 
peninsular  subjects  of  the  enfeebled,  distracted 
and  despotic  parent  monarchy  eiyoyed.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  later  years,  the  adoption  of 
more  liberal  ideas  by  Spain  produced  no  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  colony ;  and 


and  a  portion  of  the  liberal  party, 
seeing  no  issue  from  their  insufferable  position 
but  that  of  revolution,  boldly  advocated  the 
intervention  of  arms. 

In  1848,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  Cienfue- 
gos  and  Trinidad,  with  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  but  it  was  soon  discov¬ 
ered,  and  crushed  by  the  imprisonment  of  vari¬ 
ous  individuals  in  the  central  department.  The 
principal  leader  in  this  movement  was  Gene¬ 
ral  Narciso  Lopez,  who  succeeded  in  effect¬ 
ing  his  escape  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
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lions  of  dollars,  in  spucic,  per  annum  I  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  sum  con  be  ex¬ 
torted  from  a  p<^ulation  whose  wealth  is  pro- 
carious,  and  whoso  living  is  so  costly.  With 
this  revenue  the  government  pays  and  supports 
an  army  of  over  twenty  thousand  Peninsular 
troops  in  the  island ;  a  vast  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  part  of  the  clergy  and  half  the  entire 
navy  of  Spain ;  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  many  officials  of 
rank  at  home  in  Spain ;  and  the  surplus  is  re¬ 
mitted  to  Spain,  and  spent  on  the  Peninsular 
on  matters  entirely  foreign  to  the  interests  of 
the  island  itself.  A  precious  state  of  affairs  I 
The  colored  population  of  the  island,  both 
slaves  and  free,  hated  the  Spaniards,  for  good 
reasons.  The  war  party,  moreover,  reckoned 
on  the  genius  of  a  leader  (Lopes)  trained  to 
arms,*  equal  in  talents  to  any  of  the  Spanish 
generals,  and  beloved  by  the  Spanish  troops,  as 
well  as  by  the  Cuban  population ;  and  they  re¬ 
lied,  also,  as  we  have  smd,  on  the  sympathy 
and  ultimate  aid  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  interested 
parties  in  this  country,  prompted  by  mercenary 
motives,  increased  this  latter  delusion  by  false 
reports ;  while  the  Cuban  conspirators,  in  turn, 
buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  their  fi-iends  in  the 
United  States,  by  glowing  accounts  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Creoles,  and  the  extent  of 
the  preparations  they  were  making  f(Hr  a  suc¬ 
cessful  revolt  General  Lopez  was  actively 
arranging  the  means  for  an  invasion,  when,  in 
1849,  the  United  States  government  threw  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  ranks  of  the  Jlibustiers,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  its  determination  to  enforce  the 
sacredness  of  treaty  stipulations.  This,  for  a 
time,  frustrated  the  intended  invasion. 

In  1850,  Lopez  succeeded  in  effecting  his  first 
descent  upon  the  island.  Having  succeeded  in 
baffling  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  six  hun- ' 
dred  and  fifty-two  men,  was  embarked  on  board 
two  sailing  vessels  and  the  steamer  Creole, 
which  conveyed  the  general  and  his  staff.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  the  sailing  vessels  left 
New  Orleans,  with  orders  to  anchor  at  Contoy, 
one  of  the  Mugcres  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  ;  the  general  followed,  on  the  Creole, 
on  the  7th.  At  the  time  when  the  troops  wore 
embarked  on  the  Creole  at  Contoy,  fifty-two  of 
the  number,  who  had  been  deceived  as  to  the 
,  nature  of  the  expedition,  refused  to  follow  the 
general,  and  were  left  on  the  island,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
the  two  schooners.  General  Lopez,  after  gain¬ 
ing  some  information  from  a  fisherman  he  en¬ 
countered,  resolved  to  land  at  Cardenas,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  Havtma.  He  calculated 
that  he  could  surprise  and  master  the  garrison 
before  the  captain-general  could  possibly  ob¬ 
tain  intelligence  of  his  departure  from  New 
Orleans.  His  plan  was,  to  master  the  town, 
secure  the  authorities,  intimidate  the  Spaniards, 
and  then,  sustained  by  the  moral  Infiucnce  of 
victory,  proceed  to  Matanzas  by  railroad. 

Roncali,  the  captain-general,  having  receiv¬ 
ed  intelligence  of  the  landing  at  Contoy, 
despatched  several  ships-of-war  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  to  seize  upon  the  general  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  latter,  however,  escaped  the  snare, 
and  effected  his  landing  on  the  19th.  The  gar¬ 
rison  rushed  to  arms,  and,  while  a  portion  of 


the  troops,  after  immaterial  loss,  retired  in 
good  order  to  the  suburbs,  another,  under  the 
command  of  Governor  Cernti,  intrenched  them¬ 
selves  in  the  government  house,  and  gave  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  invaders.  After  a  sharp  skirmish, 
the  building  being  set  on  fire,  they  surrendered ; 
the  governor  and  two  or  three  officers  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  soldiers  consented  to 
join  the  revolutionary  colors  1  Meanwhile,  a 
body  of  one  hundred  invaders  seized  upon  the 
railroad  station.  The  engines  were  fired  up, 
and  the  trains  made  ready  to  transport  the  in¬ 
vading  column  to  Matanzas. 

But  now  came  a  pause.  General  Lopez, 
seeing  that  the  native  population  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  his  appeal,  knew  that  as  soon  os  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Cardenas  should  be  cir¬ 
culated,  he  would  be  in  a  very  critical  situa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  governor  of  Matanzas  was 
soon  on  the  march,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men.  General  Armero  sailed  from  Havana  in 
the  Fizarro,  with  a  thousand  infantry,  while 
two  thousand  five  hundred  picked  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Count  dc  Mirasol, 
were  sent  from  Havana  by  the  railroad.  Lopez 
saw  that  it  would  be  madness  to  wait  the  attack 
of  these  formidable  columns,  unsupported  save 
by  his  own  immediate  followers,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  issued  his  orders  for  the  reembarkation 
of  his  band,  yet  without  relinquishing  the  idea 
of  landing  on  some  more  favorable  point  of 
the  island. 

That  portion  of  the  garrison  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  affair,  had  retreated  to  the 
suburbs,  finding  itself  reinforced  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  invading  general ;  but  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  latter’s  reserve  decimated  the  horse, 
and  the  infhntry,  dismayed  at  their  destruction, 
took  to  rapid  fiight.  The  Creole  accordingly 
left  the  port  without  molestation,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  government  steam-frigate  Fizar¬ 
ro.  The  Spanish  prisoners  were  landed  at  Cayo 
de  Fiedras,  and  then  Lopez,  discovering  the 
Fizarro  in  the  distance,  made  for  the  American 
continent,  where  the  steamer  was  abandoned. 
General  Lopez  was  arrested  by  the  authorities 
of  Savannah,  but  liberated  again,  in  deference  to 
the  public  clamor.  The  Creole  was  seized, 
confiscated  and  sold.  The  invaders  disbanded  ; 
and  thus  this  enterprise  terminated. 

A  less  enterprising  and  determined  spirit 
than  that  of  General  Lopez  would  have  been 
completely  broken  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
attempts,  the  inactivity  of  the  Cubans,  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  American  government,  and  the 
formidable  forces  and  preparations  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  officials.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
Cabans  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  United  States  would  nullify  the  action 
of  the  federal  government ;  and  that,  if  he 
could  once  gain  a  foothold  in  the  island,  the 
Spanish  troops  would  desert  in  such  numbers 
to  his  banners  that  the  preponderance  of  power 
would  soon  be  upon  his  side  ;  and,  with  these 
views,  he  once  more  busied  himself,  with  unre¬ 
mitting  industry,  to  form  another  expedition. 

Meanwhile,  the  daring  attack  upou  Cardenas, 
while  it  demonstrated  the  determination  of  the 
invading  party,  caused  great  anxiety  in  the 
mind  of  General  Roncali.  True,  he  had  at  his 
disposal  an  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
of  their  loyalty,  and  ho  therefore  determined 


to  raise  a  local  militia  ;  but,  os  he  suffered  only 
Spaniards  to  enlist  in  it,  he  aroused  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  Cuban  born  inhabitants,  and  thus 
swelled  the  force  of  opposition  against  the 
government.  General  Lopez  was  informed  of 
this  fact,  and  based  new  hopes  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The  Spanish  government,  having  recalled 
Roncali,  appointed  Don  Joe4  de  la  Concha  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  island,  and  the  severity  of 
bis  sway  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  the  iron 
rule  of  Tacon.  It  was  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  that  Lopez  effected  his  second  landing  at 
Flayitas,  sixty  miles  west  of  Havana.  Several 
partial  insurrections,  which  bod  preceded  this 
event,  cosily  suppressed,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
Spanish  government,  but  exaggerated  in  the 
accounts  despatched  to  the  friends  of  Cuba  in 
the  United  States,  infiamed  the  zeal  of  Lopez, 
and  made  him  believe  that  the  time  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  invasion  had  at  length  arrived.f  He 
was  so  confident,  at  one  time,  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  ability  of  the  Cubans  alone  to  secure 
their  independence,  that  he  wished  to  embark 
without  any  force,  and  throw  himself  among 
them.  It  was  this  confidence  that  led  him  to 
embark  with  only  four  hundred  ill-armed  men 
on  board  the  little  steamer  Fampero,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1851.  This  force  consisted  most¬ 
ly  of  Americans,  but  embraced  forty-nine  Cu¬ 
bans  in  its  ranks,  wiih  several  German  and 
Hungarian  officers ;  among  the  latter.  General 
Fragay,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  who  was  second  in  command  to 
General  Lopez  on  this  occasion. 

Many  of  the  foreign  officers  spoke  little,  if 
any,  Englishi  and  mutual  jealousies  and  insub¬ 
ordinations  soon  manifested  themselves  in  the 
little  band.  They  were  composed  of  fierce 
spirits,  and  had  come  together  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  drilling  or  knowledge  of  each  other.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  sail  direct  for  Cuba,  but  to  go  to 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John’s  river,  Florida, 
and  get  a  supply  of  artillery,  ammunition,  c.\- 
tra  arms,  etc.  He  then  proposed  to  land  some¬ 
where  in  the  central  department,  where  he 
thought  he  could  get  a  footing,  and  rally  a  for¬ 
midable  force,  before  the  government  troops 
could  reach  him.  But,  when  five  days  out, 
Lopez  discovered  that  the  Fampero  was  short 
of  coal ;  os  no  time  could  be  spared  to  remedy 
this  deficiency,  he  resolved  to  effect  a  landing 
at  once,  and  send  back  the  Fampero  for  rein¬ 
forcements  and  supplies.  At  Key  West  he 
obtained  favorable  intelligence  from  Cuba, 
which  confirmed  his  previous  plans.  He  learn¬ 
ed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  had  been 
sent  to  the  eastern  department ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  steered  for  Bahia  Honda  (deep  bay). 
The  current  of  the  gulf,  acting  while  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  boat  was  temporarily  stopped 
for  repairs,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass 
in  the  neighborhood  of  so  many  arms,  caused 
the  steamer  to  run  out  of  her  course  on  the 
night  of  the  10th;  and  when  the  morning 
broke,  the  invaders  found  themselves  heading 
for  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Havana ! 

The  course  of  the  steamer  was  instantly  alter¬ 
ed  ;  but  all  on  board  momentarily  expected  the 
apparition  of  a  war  steamer  from  the  channel 
between  the  Moro  and  the  Fiinta.  It  appeared, 
afterwards,  that  the  Fampero  was  signalized 
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a  Btrango  steamer,  but  not  reported  as  sus¬ 
picious  until  evening.  The  Pampero  then  made 
for  the  bay  of  Cabanas ;  but,  just  as  she  >va8 
turning  into  the  entrance,  a  Spanish  frigate  and 
sloop-of-war  were  seen  at  anchor,  the  first  of 
which  immediately  gave  chase,  but,  the  wind 
failing,  the  frigate  gave  it  up,  and  returned  to 
the  bay  to  send  inteliigence  «f  expeditkm 
to  Havana.  The  landing  was  finally  effected 
at  midnight,  between  the  Ilth  and  12Ui  of  An- 
<!^st,  and  the  steamer  was  immediately  sent  off 
to  the  United  States  for  further  reinforcements. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  transportation 
for  the  baggage,  GeneraU  resolved  to 

leave  Colonel  Crittenden  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  to  guard  it,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  expedition  to  push  on  to  Las  Pozas,  a 
village  of  about  ten  miles  distant,  whence  he 
could  send  back  carts  and  horses  to  receive  it 
Among  the  baggage  were  four  barrels  of  pow¬ 
der,  two  of  cartridges,  the  oflBcers’  efiects, 
including  the  arms  of  the  general,  and  the  flag 
of  the  expedition.  From  the  powder  and  arms 
they  should  not  have  separated,  but  have  divi¬ 
ded  that,  against  contingency. 

In  the  meantime,  seven  picked  companies  of 
Spanish  troops  of  the  line  had  been  landed  at 
Cahia  Honda,  which  force  was  strengthened  by 
conlfngents  drawn  from  the  neighborhood. 
The  march  of  the  invading  band  to  Las  Pozas 
was  straggling  and  irregular.  On  reaching  the 
village,  they  found  it  deserted  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  A  few  carts  were  procured  and  sent 
back  to  Crittenden,  that  he  might  advance  with 
the  baggage.  Lopez  here  learned  from  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  the  preparations  making  to  attack 
Liu.  It  was  no  portion  of  his  plan  to  bring 
the  men  into  action  with  the  regular  troops,  in 
their  present  undisciplined  state  ;  he  proposed 
rather  to  tgke  a  strong  position  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  Aiere  plant  his  standard  as  a  rallying- 
imint,  and  await  the  rising  of  the  Cubans,  and 
the  return  of  the  Pampero  with  reinforcements 
for  active  operations 

As  soon  as  Lopez  learned  the  news  from 
Bahia  Honda,  he  despatched  a  peremptory  or¬ 
der  to  Crittenden  to  hasten  up  with  the  rear¬ 
guard,  abandoning  the  heavy  baggage,  but 
bringing  off  the  cartridges  and  papers  of  the 
expedition. 

But  the  fatal  delay  of  Crittenden  separated 
him  forever  from  the  main  body,  only  a  small 
detachment  of  his  comrades  (under  Captain 
Kelly)  ever  reacliiug  it.  The  next  day,  while 
breakfast  was  being  prepared  for  them,  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  c.xpcdition  were  suddenly  informed, 
by  a  volley  from  one  of  the  houses  of  the  village, 
that  the  Spanish  troops  were  upon  them.  They 
flew  to  arms  at  once,  and  the  Cuban  company 
dislodged  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
tired,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  their  captain, 
Oberto,  receiving  his  death-wound  in  the  spiri¬ 
ted  affair.  General  Enna,  a  brave  officer,  in 
command  of  the  Spanish  troops,  made  two 
charges  in  column  on  the  centre  of  the  inva¬ 
ders’  line,  but  was  repulsed  by  that  deadly  fire 
which  is  the  preeminent  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  troops.  Four  men  alone  escaped  from  the 
company  heading  the  first  column,  and  seven¬ 
teen  from  that  forming  the  advance  of  the 
second  column  of  attack.  The  Spaniards  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled. 

Bopez's  force  in  this  action  amounted  to 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  men ;  the 


Spaniards  had  more  than  eight  hundred.  The 
total  loss  of  the  former,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  Riirty-flve ;  that  of  the  latter,  about  two 
hundred  men  killed,  and  a  large  number  wound¬ 
ed  I  The  invaders  landed  with  about  eighty 
rounds  of  cartridges  each  ;  the  Spaniidi  dead 
supplied  them  with  about  twelve  thousand 
more  {  and  a  further  supply  was  subsequently 
obtained  at  Las  Frias;  the  ammunition  left 
with  Crittenden  was  never  reeovoed.  In  the 
battle  ef  Las  Pozas,  General  Enna’s  horse  was 
shot  under  him,  and  his  second  in  command 
kiiled.  The  invaders  lost  Colonel  Dowman,  a 
brave  American  officer  ;  while  General  Pragay 
was  wounded,  and  afterwards  died  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Though  the  invaders  fired  well  and 
did  terrible  execution,  they  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  gave 
great  trouble  to  the  officers  by  their  insubordi¬ 
nation.  The  night  after  the  battle.  Captain 
Kelly  came  up  with  forty  men,  and  announced 
that  the  Spanish  troops  had  succeeded  in  di¬ 
viding  the  rear-guard,  and  that  the  situation  of 
Crittenden  was  unknown.  It  was  not  until 
some  days  afterwards  that  it  was  ascertained 
that  Crittenden’s  party,  attempting  to  leave  the 
island  in  launches,  had  been  made  prisoners  by 
a  Spanish  man-of-war.  They  were  taken  to 
Havana,  and  brutally  shot  at  the  castle  of 
Atares. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  14th  of  August, 
the  expedition  resumed  its  march  for  the  in¬ 
terior,  leaving  behind  their  wounded,  who  were 
afterwards  killed  and  mutilated  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  second  action  with  the  Spanish 
troops  occurred  at  the  coffee-plantation  of  Las 
Frias,  General  Enna  attacking  with  four  how¬ 
itzers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cavalry,  and 
twelve  hundred  Infantry.  The  Spanish  general 
attacked  with  his  cavalry,  but  they  were  met 
by  a  deadly  fire,  thrown  into  utter  confusion, 
and  forced  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  general 
mortally  wounded.  The  panic  of  the  cavalry 
communicated  itself  to  the  infantry,  and  the 
result  was  a  complete  rout.  This  was  the  work 
of  about  two  hundred  muskets ;  for  many  of 
Lopez’s  men  had  thrown  away  their  arms  on 
the  long  and  toilsome  march. 

The  e.xpedition,  however,  was  too  weak  to 
profit  by  their  desperate  successes,  and  had  no 
means  of  following  up  these  victories.  Plung¬ 
ing  into  the  mountains,  they  wandered  about 
for  days,  drenched  with  rain,  destitute  of  food 
or  proper  clothing,  until  despair  at  last  seized 
them.  They  separated  from  each  other,  a  few 
steadfast  comrades  remaining  by  their  leader. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  San  Cristoval,  Lopez 
finally  surrendered  to  a  party  of  pursuers.  He 
was  treated  with  every  indignity  by  his  cap- 
tors,  though  he  submitted  to  everything  with 
courage  and  serenity.  He  was  taken  in  a 
steamer  from  Mariel  to  Havana. 

Arrived  here,  he  earnestly  desired  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Concha,  who  had  been  an  old 
companion-in-arms  with  him  in  Spmn  ;  not  that 
he  expected  pardon  at  his  hands,  but  hoping  to 
obtain  a  change  in  the  manner  of  his  death. 
His  soul  shrank  from  the  Infamous  garrotte, 
and  he  aspired  to  the  indulgence  of  the  evatro 
tiros  (four  shots).  Both  the  interview  and  the 
indulgence  were  refused,  and  ho  was  executed 
on  the  first  of  Septemlwr,  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  in  the  Punta,  by  that  mo<le  of 
punishment  which  the  Spaniards  esteem  the 


most  infamous  of  ail.  When  he  landed  at 
Bahia  Honda,  he  stooped  and  kissed  the  earth, 
with  the  fond  salutation,  **  Querida  Cuba  ” 
(dear  Cuba) !  and  his  last  words,  pronounced 
in  a  tone  of  deep  tenderness,  were,  “  Muero 
por  mi  awada  Cuba  ”  (I  die  for  my  beloved 
CnbaVt 

The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  were  sent  to  the 
Moorish  fortress  of  Ceuta ;  but  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  ashamed  of  the  massacre  of  Atares, 
and  has  atoned  for  the  ferocity  of  her  colonial 
officials  by  leniency  towards  the  misguided 
men  of  the  expedition,  granting  them  a  par¬ 
don. 

At  present  it  may  be  said  that  “  order  reigns 
in  Warsaw,”  and  the  island  is  comparatively 
quiet  in  die  presence  of  a  vast  armed  force.  To 
Concha  have  succeeded  Canedo  and  Pczuelas, 
but  no  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  island.  Rigorous  to 
the  native  population,  insolent  and  overbearing 
to  foreif^ners,  respecting  no  flag  and  regarding 
no  law,  the  captains-general  bear  themselves  as 
though  Spain  was  still  a  first-rate  power,  as  of 
yore,  terrible  on  land,  and  afloat  still  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  sea. 

[Concha  has  again  just  been  appointed  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  Cuba. — Ed.  Mao.] 

•  Ilia  repatAtion  ma  a  caralry  officer  was  very  dintin- 
fished,  And  he  was  ct>iumonly  recognised  as  Laprimtra 
Lanza  de  Es^na  (the  first  lance  of  Spain).— >£ot(U 
Schltsinfier^g  y^arralive  of  the  EajmHUon. 

t  “  The  general  showed  me  much  of  his  correspon¬ 
dence  from  the  island.  It  represented  a  pervading  mixi- 
ety  ftir  his  arrival,  ou  the  part  of  the  <>eole  population. 
His  presence  alone,  to  bead  the  insurrection,  which 
would  then  become  general,  was  all  they  caUe<l  for  ;  bis 
presence  and  a  Rupply  of  arm.s,  of  which  they  were 
totally  destitute.  The  risings  already  maJe  were  highly 
color^  in  some  of  the  communicatioiLs  i^kesaed  to  him 
from  sources  of  unauestionable  sincerity. ^—LowU  Schlu- 
inger^g  Narrative  oj  the  EatpediUon, 

^  General  Lopez  was  bom  in  Veneznela,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  1798 ;  and  hence,  at  the  time  of  his  execution, 
must  have  been  about  fifty -two  ypars  of  ago.  He  early 
became  an  adopted  citizen  of  Cute,  and  espoused  one  of 
its  daughters. 


“  Il-LITSTRATIXO,”  WITHOrT  “  EVLIGHTBIfD.G.” 
— It  Ir  well  known  that  Rev.  Thomae  Scott, 
the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Bible,  pub- 
li^cd  an  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,  with  expository  notes.  A  copy  of  this 
work  he  benevolently  presented  to  one  of  hfs 
poor  parishioners.  Meeting  him  soon  after, 
Mr.  Scott  inquired  whether  he  had  read  it. 

The  reply  was,  “Yes,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  understand  it!” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  and  I  hope 
before  long  that  I  shall  be  able  to  understand 
the  notes.” 

There  is  a  moral  in  the  above  reply,  which 
some  of  the  writers  of  our  day,  and  some  of 
the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  would  do  well  to 
study. 


Thomas  Hood’s  Grays. — ^Intermixed  with  the 
names  of  peers,  baronets,  and  wealthy  com¬ 
moners  that  figure  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  “  Hood  Memorial,”  we  find  many  anonymous 
memoranda  which  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
humorist  and  philanthropist  would  prize  more 
highly  than  all  the  rest  of  the  catalogue.  The 
following  modest  entries  wiU  serve  as  specimens 
of  what  we  mean :  “  Seven  dressmakers,  seven 
shillings;”  “A  few  poor  needlewomen,  ten 
and  sixpence ;”  “  In  :  ixpences,  from  assistants 
at  No.  1  North  street,  Bristol,  ten  and  sixpence.” 
T^at  is 

“  storied  ornor  animated  boat" 
in  comparison  with  such  heart-offerings  as 
these? 


Yon  had  better  ask  for  manners,  than  money 
— said  a  finely  dressed  gentleman  to  a  beggar 
lH>y  who  had  asked  for  alms.  “I  asked  for 
what  I  thought  you  had  must  of,”  was  the  boy's 
reply. 
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T/IB  mOTHBR'S  FEARFUL  TRIAL. 

[Ti)|i  thrilling  and  tragic  tcene  represented  in  the 
above  spirited  engraving,  occnred  in  the  Russian  pro¬ 
vince  of  Esthonia,  which  lies  east  of  the  Baltic,  and  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Wo  copy  the  story  from  a  note 
in  Hr.  Sears’s  ^dendid  volume  just  published,  entitled 
the  “  Russian  ^tpire  Illustrated.” 

The  wolf  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  wild 
animals  in  Esthonia.  It  is  so  great  a  torment 
to  the  peasants  and  shepherds,  that  the  montir 
of  December,  when  cold  and  hunger  drives  the 
wolves  oftenest  to  the  dwellings  of  man,  it  is 
called  by  them  “  Vilku  Mehtiei,”  or  Wolfs 
Month.  In  January,  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
is  a  common  nocturnal  music.  The  following 
account  of  an  Esthonian  female  abandoning  her 
children  to  wolves,  thrillingly  illustrates  the 
danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
are  exposed  to  attacks  from  these  ravenous 
beasts: — “An  Esthonian  woman,  during  the 
winter  of  1807,  undertook  a  journey  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  relation,  not  only  without  any  male  com¬ 
panion,  but  with  three  children,  the  youngest 
of  which  was  still  at  the  breast.  Alight  sledge, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  received  the  little  party  ; 
the  way  was  narrow,  but  well-beaten ;  the  snow 
on  each  side  deep  and  impassable ;  and  to  turn 
back  without  danger  of  sticking  fast,  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

“The  first  half  of  the  journey  was  passed 
witbont  accident.  The  road  now  ran  along  the 
skirts  of  a  pine  forest,  when  the  traveler  heard 
a  suspicions  noise  behind  her.  Casting  back  a 
look  of  alarm,  she  saw  a  troop  of  wolves  trot¬ 
ting  along  the  jroad,  the  number  of  which  lier 
fears  hindertUlier  from  estimating.  To  escape 
by  flight  is  her  first  thought ;  and  with  unspar¬ 
ing  whip  she  urges  into  a  ^llop  the  horse, 
which  itself  snuffs  the  dang».  Soon  a  couple 
of  the  strongest  and  most  hungry  of  the  beasts 
appear  at  her  side,  and  seem  disposed. to  stop 
the  way.  Though  their  intention  seems  to  he 
only  to  attack  the  horse,  yet  the  safety  of  both 
the  mother  and  the  children  depends  on  th»  pre¬ 


servation  of  the  animal.  The  danger  raises  its 
value  ;  it  seems  entitled  to  claim  for  its  preser¬ 
vation  an  extraordinary  sacrifice.  As  the  mar¬ 
iner  throws  overboard  his  richest  treasures  to 
appease  the  raging  waves,  so  here  has  necessity 
reached  a  height  at  which  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  are  dumb  before  the  dark  commands  of 
insti&ct ;  the  latter  alone  suffers  the  unhappy 
woman  to  act  in  this  distress.  She  seizes  her 
second  child,  whose  bodily  infirmities  have  often 
made  it  an  object  of  anxious  care,  whose  cry 
even  olTcnds  not  her  car,  and  threatens  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  bloodthirsty  monsters — she 
seizes  it  with  an  involuntary  motion,  and  before 
the  mother  is  conscious  of  what  she  is  doing,  it 
is  cast  out,  and  the  last  cry  of  the  victim  still 
sounded  in  her  ears,  when  she  discovered  that 
the  troop,  which  had  remained  some  minutes 
behind,  again  closely  pressed  on  the  sledge. 
The  anguish  of  her  soul  increases,  for  again  the 
murder-breathing  forms  arc  at  her  side.  Press¬ 
ing  the  infant  to  her  heaving  bosom,  she  casts 
a  look  on  her  boy,  four  years  old,  who  crowds 
closer  and  closer  to  her  knee.  ‘  But,  dear  mother, 
I  am  good,  am  I  not  ?  You  will  not  throw 
me  into  the  snow,  like  brother?’  ‘And  yet! 
— and  yet!’  cried  the  wretched  woman,  in  the 
wild  tumult  of  despair,  ‘  thou  art  good,  but 
God  is  merciful ! — away !’  The  dreadful  deed 
is  done.  To  escape  the  furios  that  raged  within 
her,  the  woman  exerted  herself,  with  powerless 
lash,  to  accelerate  the  gallop  of  the  exhausted 
horse.  With  the  thick  and  gloomy  forest  before 
and  behind  her,  and  the  nearer  and  nearer 
trampling  of  her  ravenous  pursuers,  she  almost 
sinks  under  her  anguish  ;  only  the  recollection 
of  the  infant  she  holds  in  her  arms — only  tlie 
desire  to  save  it — occupies  her  Iieart,  and  with 
difficulty  enables  her  to  Itear  it  up.  She  did 
not  venture  to  look  behind  her.  All  at  once 
two  rough  paws  are  laid  on  her  shoulders,  and 
the  wide-open  bloody  jaws  of  an  enormous  wolf 
hung  over  her  head.  It  is  the  most  ravenous 
beast  of  the  troop,  which  having  partly  missed 


its  leap  at  the  sledge,  is  dragged  along  with  it, 
in  vain  seeking  Vith  its  hinder  legs  a  resting- 
place,  to  enable  it  to  get  wholly  on  the  frail  ve¬ 
hicle.  The  weight  of  the  body  of  the  monster 
draws  the  woman  backward.  Her  arms  rise 
with  the  child  ;  half  lorn  from  her,  half  aban¬ 
doned,  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ravenous 
lieast,  which  hastily  carries  itoffi^o  the  forest. 
Exhausted,  stunned,  senseless,  ^^d^ps  the 
reins,^  and  continues  her  joume^  Ignorant 
whether  she  is  delivered  from  herpnrsuers  or 
not. 

“  Meantime  the  forest  grows  thinner,  and  an 
insulated  farm-house,  to  which  aside-road  leads, 
appears  at  a  moderate  distance.  The  horse,  left 
to  itself,  follows  this  new  path ;  it  enters  through 
an  open  gate ;  panting  and  foaming,  it  stands 
still ;  and,  amid  a  circle  of  persons  who  crowd 
around  with  good-natured  surprise,  the  unhappy 
woman  recovers  from  her  stupefaction,  to  throw 
herself,  with  a  loud  scream  of  anguish  and  hor¬ 
ror,  into  the  arms  of  the  nearest  human  being, 
who  appears  to  her  a  guardian  angel.  All  leave 
their  work — the  mistress  of  the  house  the 
kitchen,  the  thrasher  the  born,  the  eldest  sou 
of  the  family,  with  his  ax  in  his  hand,  the  wood 
which  ho  had  just  cleft — to  assist  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  ;  and,  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  pity,  to  learn,  by  a  hundred  inquiries,  the 
circumstances  of  her  singular  appearance.  Re¬ 
freshed  by  whatever  can  be  procured  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  stranger  gradually  recovers  the  power 
of  speech,  and  ability  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  terrible  trial  which  she  has  un¬ 
dergone.  The  insensibility  with  which  fear  and 
distress  had  steeled  her  heart,  begins  to  disap¬ 
pear  ;  but  new  terrors  seize  her — the  dry 
eye  si'eks  in  vain  a  tear — she  is  on  the  brink  ol 
boundless  misery.  But  her  narrative  also  ex¬ 
cited  conflicting  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  her 
auditors  ;  though  pity,  commiseration,  dismay, 
and  abhorrence,  imposed  alike  on  all  the  same 
involuntary  silence.  One  only,  unable  to 
command  the  overpowering  emotions  of  his 
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heart,  advanced  before  the  rest — it  was  the 
young  man  with  the  ax  ;  his  checks  wore  pale 
with  aflVight — his  wildly-rolling  eyes  flashed 
ill-omened  fire.  ‘  What  1’  he  exclaimed  ;  ‘,three 
children— thine  own  children ! — the  sickly  inno¬ 
cent — the  imploring  boy — the  infant  suckling — 
all  cast  out  by  the  mother,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wolves!  Woman,  thou  art  unworthy  to 
live!’  And,  at  the  same  instant,  the  uplifted 
steel  descends  with  resistless  force  on  the  skull 
of  the  wretched  woman,  who  falls  dead  at  his 
feet  The  perpetrator  then  calmly  wipes  the 
blood  off  the  murderous  ax,  and  returns  to  his 
work. 

“The  dreadful  tale  speedily  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  magistrates ;  who  caused  the 
uncalled  avenger  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial.  He  was,  of  course,  sentenced  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  ordained  by  the  laws;  but  the  sentence 
still  wanted  the  sanction  of  the  emperor.  Alex¬ 
ander  caused  all  the  circumstances  of  this  crime, 
so  extraordinary  in  the  motives  in  which  it 
originated,  to  be  reported  to  him  in  the  most 
careful  and  detailed  manner.  Here,  or  nowhere, 
he  thought  himself  called  on  to  exercise  the 
godiike  prerog^atlve  of  mercy,  by  commuting 
the  sentence  passed  on  the  criminal  into  con¬ 
demnation  to  labor,  not  very  severe  ;  and  he 
accordingly  sent  the  young  man  to  the  fortress 
of  Uunamunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna,  there 
to  be  confined  to  labor  during  the  emperor’s 
pleasure.” 

- »**••*-« - 

SCHAMVL  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

'  We  have  already  published  two  articles  con¬ 
cerning  this  remarkable  man,  who  is  the  new 
“  star  in  the  east,”  attracting  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  his  story  does  not  yet  tire.  Recently 
the  Turkish  government  has-conferred  on  Scha- 
myl  the  highest  rank  in  its  military  establish¬ 
ment,  having  appointed  him  to  the  supreme 
command  of  all  the  armies  operating  against 
the  Russians  in  Asia.  This  shows  what  import¬ 
ance  is  attached  to  the  position  and  influence  of 
this  heroic  chieftain  by  those  best  qualifled  to 
judge  concerning  it,  and  renders  him  more  than 
ever  an  object  of  interest  to  the  Western  World. 
The  following  account  was  furnished  fbr  the 
Tribune  by  a  Polish  oflficer,  who  has  himself 
served  in  the  Caucasus,  and  witnessed  the  war¬ 
fare  that  the  mountaineers  have  waged  with 
their  powerful  and  persistent  enemies. 

After  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kabarda 
were  the  first  of  the  various  tribes  spread  over 
the  mountainous  tract  lying  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  who  waged  a  furious  war  against  Russian 
invasion.  About  that  time  there  lived  in  that 
region  a  certain  Mohammedan  priest  named 
Kazy  Mollah — violent,  intrepid,  sagacious  and 
active ;  indefatigable,  too,  in  his  exertions  to 
inflame  the  minda||^f  his  countrymen  against 
Russian  domination.  This  person  soon  gained 
a  vast  influence  over  these  warlike  mountain¬ 
eers.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  dar¬ 
ing  warriors  ever  ready  to  carry  out  his  most 
sanguinary  orders,  and  blindly  obeying  his  will. 
He  thus  became  one  of  the  most  formidable 
foes  of  the  Russians,  and  carried  terror  into 
their  army.  He  harrassed  them  continually, 
intercepted  their  supplies,  plundered  their  con¬ 
voys,  ravaged  Kislar  and  the  vast  territory  of 
Tsbamkala  near  Tarkou  Niznovoe,  and  pushed 
as  far  as  Derbend.  When  at  last  Baron  Ro.son, 


then  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus,  having 
become  alarmed  by  his  victorious  progress) 
marched  in  person  against  him.  Kazy  Mollah 
being  inclosed  on  all  sides  shut  up  himself  in 
the  tower  of  an  ancient  abandoned  fort,  and 
there  perished,  with  many  thousands  of  his 
faithful  followers,  fulling  in  defence  of  the  old 
brave  chief.  A  handful,  however,  managed  to 
force  their  passage  through  the  thick  columns 
of  the  enemy,  and  effected  their  escape.  In 
this  periloos  retreat  one  of  them,  a  young  man 
of  fierce  though  melancholy  countenance,  with 
pale  face,  partly  blackened  with  powder  or 
stained  with  blood,  holding  a  broad  dagger  in 
his  hand,  wheeling  quickly  round  his  horse  and 
discharging  his  long  pistols  while  fieeing,  was 
an  exceedingly  conspicuous  figure.  He  soon, 
with  lightning  speed,  disappeared  in  thick 
clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  and  on  reaching  his 
beloved  mountains  made  them  resound  with 
his  cries  of  woe  and  revenge. 

Shortly  after,  this  youth  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  heroic  resistance  to  the  invaders  of 
his  country;  and  by  a  repetition  of  acts  of 
superior  valor,  and  by  a  series  of  victories  and 
successes  which  demonstrated  in  him  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  fearless  and  accomplished  soldier.  He 
was  accordingly  unanimously  proclaimed  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  late  Kazy  Mollah. 
That  juvenile  hero  has  become  the  now  world- 
renowned  Schamyl  Bey,  the  Wallace  of  the 
Caucasus. 

In  order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  Circassian  people,  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  make  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  character  of  their  leader,  in  whose 
person  the  spirit  of  insurrection  and  indepen 
dcnce  is  embodied. 

Schamyl  Bey  has  justly  been  compared  to 
Abdel  Kader,  and  there  is  much  analogy  be¬ 
tween  them.  Each  appears  to  be  half-warrior 
and  half-prophet  Schamyl,  like  Abdel-Kader, 
combines  in  himself  the  qualities  of  political 
leadership,  military  command,  and  religions 
supremacy :  the  result  is  that  he  wields  a  power 
which  cannot  be  easily  destroyed,  because  if 
the  material  force  should  by  some  chance  escape 
from  him,  his  moral  influence  still  remains,  en¬ 
hanced  by  religious  fanaticism,  which,  by  its 
nature,  is  invincible.  Schamyl  has  become  so 
formidable  that  he  has  infused  into  the  war  a 
sacred  character ;  its  watchword  is  death  to  the 
infidels. 

With  the  Asiatic  races  religion  has  always 
been  and  still  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus, 
and  the  starting-point  of  every  political  system. 
To  this  rule  Russia  forms  no  exception. 

The  peculiar  creed  of  which  Schamyl  is  the 
supreme  chief  is  called  “  Muridism.”  “  Murid” 
signifies  literally  Adept.  It  is  a  disciple  obliged 
to  a  blind  obedience  toward  his  superior,  called 
“  Murshid  ”  -or  initiate — in  the  holy  mysteries 
of  religion.  Paradise  is  promised  to  every 
Murid  who  is  about  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  war 
against  the  infidels,  and  after  his  death  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  saint  This  doctrine,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Circassia  some  thirty  years  ago, 
takes  its  origin  from  Persia  or  Bokhara.  It  is 
a  sort  of  Mussulman  Methodism,  being  the 
strictest  application  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  acknowledged  as  a  unique  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  law.  Its  rule  is  very  severe,  as  it  makes 
an  obligation  of  martyrdom,  and  every  believer 
is  bound  to  sacrifice,  without  restriction,  his  for¬ 


tune  and  his  life  in  its  defence.  Moreover  it 
embraces  a  political  principle,  giving  great 
power  to  Muridism.  This  is  the  democratic 
principle,  and  constituting  an  absolute  equality 
before  the  civil  and  religious  laws.  When  the 
law  is  embodied  in  a  single  man,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  this  principle  of  equality  be¬ 
comes  in  bis  hands  a  new  element  of  dictafbt- 
ship.  Schamyl  is,  therefore,  the  real  arbiter  of 
the  sacrifices  which  the  war  claims  against  the 
infidels ;  be  disposes  freely  of  the  fortunes  and 
life  of  his  people.  But  in  doing  justice  to 
Schamyl,  we  most  add  here  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  power  he  does  not  abuse  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  could  be  proved  by  many  examples 
that  he  regards  it  as  means  to  enable  him  to 
establish  the  reforms  which  he  regards  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Among  the  various  reforms  now  in  progress 
among  the  Tcherkessians  is  a  change  in  the  old 
defective  and  barbarous  common  law,  for  better 
legislation,  and  more  congenial  to  our  age. 
The  country  is  placed  in  the  guardianship  of 
Cadis,  or  interpreters  of  the  law ;  and  it  is 
divided  into  two  principal  military  commands, 
those  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  which 
again  are  subdivided  into  some  twenty  small 
commands,  each  under  its  respective  chief, 
called  a  Naib,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  territory  under  his  surveil¬ 
lance.  Many  of  these  Naibs  could,  on  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasion,  bring  four  or  five  thousand 
men  into  the  field  well  armed  and  equipped, 
with  about  three  hundred  horsemen,  mounted 
on  animals  of  almost  incomparable  speed  and 
endurance.  Each  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay 
a  tax  called  the  dz'eeat,  or  one-|gith  of  his  in 
come  and  one-fifth  of  his  boo^^  This  is  the 
only  tax  authorized  by  the  Koran,  the  amount 
of  which  is  employed  not  only  for  public  wants, 
but  also  to  relieve  the  poor  ruined  by  the  war 
Schamyl  has  created  a  public  treasury  under 
the  management  of  competent  officers,  and  of 
high  respectability  of  character.  The  resources 
of  this  treasury  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the 
mosques  are  placed  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Schamyl  himself,  and  employed  by  himself  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war. 

But  his  greatest  merit  is  his  liberality  and 
humanity.  He  makes  no  distinction  of  race 
and  religious  worship  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  due  to  his  exertions  and  severe 
orders  that  the  defenceless  prisoners  of  war  are 
no  longer  butchered,  or  subjected  to  atrocious 
tortures.  Again,  the  deserters  from  the  Russian 
army  are  no  longer  despoiled,  exchanged  or 
sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  as  was  the  case  some  years 
ago.  To  such  Schamyl  is  very  lenient ;  he 
offers  them  an  asylum,  encourages  them,  and 
employs  them  according  to  their  skill,  capaci¬ 
ties  and  former  position.  This  new  policy  has 
proved  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  Circas¬ 
sians.  Owing  to  the  assistance  of  numerous 
deserters  they  have  not  only  increased  in 
strength,  but  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  manufacture  of  many  implements  of  war. 
Some  years  ago,  as  we  learn,  a  nucleus  of  artil¬ 
lery  was  organized  among  them  by  Polish 
officers  which  promised  g^t  success.  In  view 
of  all  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
Russia,  apart  from  the  insurmountable  obstacles 
resulting  from  a  mountainous  soil,  covered  with 
dense  and  impenetrable  forests,  as  in  Circassia, 
has  met  with  another  obstacle  of  more  impo  rt- 
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ancc,  in  a  regularly  organized  and  increasing  I 
military  power.  The  be.st  proof  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Knssions  to  subdue  the  hero  in  question  hare 
entirely  failed.  Properly  speaking,  all  the  of¬ 
fensive  operations  of  the  Russian  army  in  Cau¬ 
casus  to-day  are  exclusively  directed  against 
Schamyl. 

At  first  Schamyl  was  only  at  the  bead  of  the 
Karbada  Circassians,  a  balf-civilized  and  most 
warlike  nation  on  the  northern  banks  of  Terek, 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the  nse  of  arms. 

A  few  years  afterward  his  small  army  was  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  two  powerful  tribes, 
the  Lesghians  and  Tsbetshens,  who  are  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Russians.  Love  of  freedom,  as  they 
nnderstand  it,  renders  them  formidable  to  their 
opponents.  The  year  1843  juroved  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  cause  of  Schamyl ;  then  nearly  all 
the  tribes  of  the  surrounding  territories  between 
Daghestan  and  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
rose  in  arms,  and  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  Czar,  joined  Schamyl  with  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  sympathy.  In  1844,  the  Russians  poured 
in  swarms  into  these  regions,  and,  after  im¬ 
mense  sacrifices  on  their  part,  partly  succeeded 
in  regaining  their  former  position.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  they  made  a  vigorons  effort  to  subdue  the 
Lesghians  and  the  Tsbetshens ;  bnt  in  this  un¬ 
lucky  expedition,  besides  contending  with  the 
nnparalleled  ardor  of  these  people,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  rocks,  crags,  precipices  and  torrents, 
which  rendered  the  mountains  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble  and  forced  the  invaders  to  retire  with  great 
loss  of  life. 

Since  that  time,  Schamyl  has  become  the 
acknowledgej^chief  of  Circassia,  a  part  of  the 
neighboring^rovince  of  Daghestan.  At  this 
immediate  period  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Black 
Sea,  enable  the  Turks  to  throw  supplies  and 
men  into  Circassia  and  the  neighboring  pro¬ 
vinces,  while  Persia  is  strictly  nentral ;  and 
accordingly  it  seems  evident  that  the  whole  of 
the  warlike  tribes  on  and  sbont  Cancasns  must 
rise  and  recognize  the  authority  of  Schamyl. 

The  only  particulars  we  have  been  able  to 
glean  about  the  jwivate  life  of  this  remarkable 
chief  are  the  following :  He  was  bom  in  Little 
Kabarda.  His  father,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Russians  while  he  was  a  boy,  was  a  Circassian 
nobleman — a  mere  title  which  is  assumed  by 
every  one  in  Circassia  who  owns  a  superior 
horse  and  is  armed  with  pistols,  dagger,  and 
the  tha$hka,  or  Circassian  sabre.  Early  in  life 
Schamyl  made  himself  conspicnons  by  his  war¬ 
like  spirit,  his  nnequaled  skill  in  the  nse  of  the 
sabre,  his  piety,  and  yet  more  by  his  superior 
intellect — the  last  quality  chiefly  contributing 
to  his  boundless  ascendancy  over  his  country¬ 
men.  He  is  of  lofty  stature,  of  dark  complexion, 
and  his  eyes  are  bright  and  piercing.  He  is 
distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  strength  of 
his  frame.  Although  of  eng^ing  manners, 
there  is  still  about  him  something  of  a  stem  | 
melancholy  which  at  once  excites  respect,  and 
causes  many  a  one  to  tremble  who  happens  to 
approach  him  for  the  first  time.  He  is  now  be¬ 
tween  forty  ami  forty-five  years  of  age.  By 
constant  study  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects  in  the  mountains,  he  has  become ' 
master  of  the  languages  of  his  territory ;  but 
be  speaks  very  litle  except  dn  solemn  occasions. 

He  gives  audiences  freely  to  strangei-s  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  receives  them  with  open  arms ;  listens 


to  their  advice ;  and  the  numerous  improve¬ 
ments  now  in  progress  in  Cireassia,  such  as  gun 
and  powder  factories,  the  introduction  of  artil¬ 
lery  in  his  army,  and  so  forth,  are  immediately 
the  result  of  his  contact  with  foreigners.  Except 
when  on  public  affairs,  his  time  is  said  to  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  prayer — a  great  thing  in  the 
political  machinery  of  the  Orient. 

Although  of  unbending  will  and  remarkable 
energy,  he  is  not  considered  cruel.  On  this 
point  he  differs  much  from  his  predecessor,  Kazy 
Mollah,  who,  notwithstanding  his  aspiration  for 
independence,  was  one  of  the  most  thorough 
tyrants  the  world  ever  saw — the  slightest  in¬ 
fringement  to  his  will  being  mercilessly  pun¬ 
ished  with  death  and  most  atrocious  tortures. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  Schamyl  are  plain 
and  unassuming.  He  is  distingnisbed  from  his 
fellow-countrymen  only  by  the  richness  of  his 
gaily  ornamented  arms,  and  by  his  superior 
horse.  The  rest  of  his  costume,  as  well  as  his 
dwelling,  is  the  same  in  style  as  that  of  other 
monntaineers. 

He  is  said  to  have  but  one  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  These  two  boys,  while  of  a  very 
tender  age,  both  became  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
Russians.  This  occurred  as  far  back  as  1834  or 
1835,  daring  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  ^ 
Schamyl.  The  general  then  commanding  in 
Caucasus  sent  them  triumphantly  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  It  was  reported  that  the  Emperor  re¬ 
ceived  them  very  well,  and  from  policy  treated 
them  as  his  own  children.  As  such  ho  had  them 
educated  in  a  military  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  as  soon  they  had  completed  their  studies, 
he  sent  them  back  in  safety  to  their  father — 
generosity  which  was  by  no  means  subsequently 
acknowledged  by  Schamyl. 

The  favorite  residence  is  Temir-Khan-Choura, 
a  village  situated  in  the  south  of  Daghestan,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Dargo,  which  latter  place 
was  captured  by  Prince  Woronzow,  in  1845,  but 
again  retaken  by  the  Circassians. 

- ».«».«.< - 

THE  C1RCIJI.ATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  i 
ITS  MOTIVE  POWER  . — M  0  .  III. 

STRUCTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  NERVES. 

Since  the  nerves  are  confessedly  the  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  so-called  “  nervous  fluid,”  and  I  con¬ 
tend  that  that  fluid  is  electricity  in  some  form 
or  other,  it  seems  necessary  that  I  should  detail 
the  structure  of  the  nerves  to  enable  me  to 
show  their  adaptation  to  conduct  electricity. 
Let  it  be  understood,  however,  once  for  all,  that 
follows,  that  I  do  not  contend  that  the  electri¬ 
city  conveyed  by  the  nerves  is  in  all  respects 
in  the  identical  condition  which  we  find  it  run¬ 
ning  along  a  lightning-rod.  Few  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  ProfessorFaraday’s  discoveries  will 
deny  that  magnetism  is  polarized  electricity ; 
and  yet  how  wide  the  difference  between  the 
manifestations  of  these  two  forms  of  the  same 
agent  1  Effects  as  well  as  manifestations  are 
modified  by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances.  The  organization  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables  differs  much  more  from  iron  and  steel 
than  iron  does  from  platinum ;  and  yet  the  two 
former  metals  are  snscepticle  of  electrical  polar¬ 
ization  (magnetism)  and  arc  good  conductors, 
while  the  latter  is  neither,  or  at  least  in  a  very 
inferior  degree.  But  who  can  assign  a  plau¬ 
sible  reason  for  this  difference? 

In  speaking  of  the  nerves,  writers  also  speak 
of  tbeir  origin  and  termination ;  but  these 


words  must  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  ;  for  according  to  all  modern  authorities, 
the  nervous  fibres  have  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  but  everywhere  terminate  in  themselves. 
Nor  do  the  primary  nervous  threads  anywhere 
divide  and  subdivide  or  anastomose  with  eaeh 
other,  as  the  blood-vessels  do,  but  each  nerve- 
fibre  closes  a  perfect  circuit,  and  it  is  only  tbeir 
loops  that  enter  even  the  most  delicate  struc¬ 
ture.  According  to  Mulder  (Chemistry  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Animal  Physiology)  the  nerves  com¬ 
mence  “  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  the 
form  of  simple  fibres,”  or  rather  their  first  loops 
arc  located  in  these  mrgans,  and  these  fibres 
“are  from  their  commencement  encased  in  a 
tube  in  which  the  nervous  matter  is  cmitained.” 
At  least  as  far  as  tbe  white  substance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  “  tbe  whole  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  is  an  accumulation  of  an  innu¬ 
merable  quantity  of  such  fibres,  consisting  of 
little  tubes,  with  medullary  contents.”  But 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  cited  (General  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Physiology,)  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  brain,  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  have 
been  excised  from  animals  of  the  mammalian 
class,  and  they  have  retained  tbeir  senses  and 
the  power  of  locomotion,  in  more  or  less  perfec¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding.  Auencephalons  human 
monsters  have  been  born  who  had  their  senses 
to  some  extent ;  and  there  are  some  inferior  be¬ 
ings  that  have  no  brain,  though  they  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  sensation.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  wounds  of  the  brain  of  any  kind  do  not 
produce  sensation  of  any  kind,  nor  any  other 
immediate  effect,  unless  they  compress  or  other¬ 
wise  injure  some  psurt  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  (including  under  this  term  the  medulla 
oblongata,  its  crura,  and  the  spinal  marrow,)  in 
which  all  sensation  of  every  kind,  and  the  power 
of  muscular  motion  exclusively  reside  and  may 
severally  be  excited  by  irritating  inr  stimulating 
the  appropriate  part  of  this  tract  of  nervous 
matter.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  when  Mulder 
says  the  nerves  commence  in  the  brain,  he  only 
means  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  From  these  facts  it  would  also  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  originate,  or  rather  loop  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  not  in  the  brain  it¬ 
self  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  dissection  proves 
accordingly  that  this  is  the  case,  the  brain  pro¬ 
per  being  merely  in  relation,  or  contiguity  with 
that  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  included 
within  the  skull ;  and  the  natural  inference  is, 
that  mind  and  instinct  reside  in  the  brain 
proper,  and  sensation,  etc.,  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
a.'ds. 

Each  of  the  simple  nerve-fibres  has  every¬ 
where  its  own  tube,  and  never  divides  or  inos¬ 
culates  with  any  other  fibre ;  but  two  fibres — 
one  of  which  conveys  th84ffect  of  impressions 
made  upon  sensory  surfaces  to  some  nervous 
centre,  and  the  other  conreying  motor-power 
from  that  centre  to  the  muscles,  or  other  organs 
in  which  effects  'are  to  be  produced — at  least 
seem  always  to  accompany  each  other,  and  form 
a  primary  fasciculus,  which  is  again  invested  in 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue.  Several  primary  fas¬ 
ciculi  are  frequently  associated,  forming  a  lar¬ 
ger  faciculns,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  a 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue  ;  and  this  is  repeated 
more  or  less  often,  according  to  the  number  of 
fascicnii  that  compose  a  nerveless  trunk,  which 
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is  invested  with  a  sheet  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
termed  ncurilimma.  The  nerve-trunks  are 
very  abundantly  snppliwl  with  arteries  and 
veins,  which  ramify  among  the  primary  facicul! 
in  the  tissue  that  invests  them,  but  do  not  enter 
the  fibres  themselves.  Within  each  nerve-tnbe 
is  a  hollow  cylinder  composed  of  a  material 
known  ns  the  white  substance  of  schwann,  which 
difiers  in  composition  and  light-refracting 
power  from  the  matter  that  occupies  the 
cavity  of  this  tube.  This  matter,  called  the 
axis  cylinder,  is  transparent ;  and  “  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  substance  is  the 
essential  compound  of  the  nervous  fibre,  and 
that  the  hollow  cylinder,  as  well  as  the  other 
exterior  investments,  serve  chiefly  for  its  com¬ 
plete  isolation,”  (Insulation?)  “The matter 
contained  within  the  white  substance  of  schwann 
is  extremely  soft,  yielding  to  the  slightest 
touch  ;  and  the  sheath  itself  varies  in  density 
in  diflerent  parts,  being  stronger  in  the  nervous 
trunks  than  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.”  “  It 
M  only  through  the  veeieular  matter  of  the 
nerves,  the  axis  cylinder,'^  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
“  that  impressions  of  any  kind  can  he  conveyed 
to  the  nervous  centres ;  and  it  is  only  from 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  same  substance 
that  all  motor  impulses  originated. 

There  are,  ns  it  were,  two  distinct  nervous 
systems  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  and 
man,  which  are  everywhere  in  relation  with 
each  other ;  but  their  several  fibres,  neverthe¬ 
less,  preserve  their  identity,  and  perform  diffe¬ 
rent  functions  in  the  vital  economy.  The  nerve- 
fibres  of  one  of  them,  according  to  Mulder,  arise 
from  the  white  substance  of  the  cercbro-spinal 
axis,  and  the  other  from  the  gray.  The  former 
are  distributed  to  the  sensory  surfaces  and  to 
the  muscles,  and  the  latter  to  the  viscera  and 
blood  vessels.  The  gray  nerves  differ  from  the 
white ;  first  in  the  structure  of  their  fibres,  which 
arc  surrounded  by  an  integument  that  swells 
very  much  in  acetic  acid,  and  there  exists  a 
large  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  between  their 
fasciculi ;  second  in  their  functions,  which  are 
in  no  case  under  the  control  of  the  will,  though 
some  of  them  may  be  excited  to  increased  or  ab¬ 
normal  action  by  mental  emotions.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  arise  apparently  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  especially  from  that  part  of  it  commonly 
called  the  spinal  marrow,  and  emerge  between 
every  two  pieces  of  the  vertebral  column,  form¬ 
ing  plcxnscsor  ganglia  immediately  after  their 
exit  The  gray  nerves  then  proceed  to  the  vis¬ 
cera,  and  form  numerous  ganglia  in  their  course, 
located  in  the  neck,  in  the  thorax,  in  the  at)do- 
men,  etc.  In  these  ganglia  the  fibres  of  the 
nerve  trunk,  on  which  a  ganglion  is  placed, 
separate,  pass  through  it  in  various  directions, 
and  ore  then  as  variously  distributed.  In  the 
centre  of  these  ganglia,  are  found  numerous 
nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
brain,  lying  somewhat  loosely  in  the  midst  of 
minute  plexuses  of  blood-vessels.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  at  least  some  of  these  ganglia 
perform  functions  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
performed  by  the  ganglia  composing  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  and  its  crura ;  and  this  infer¬ 
ence  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  an  injury 
to  some  of  the  ganglia — a  blow  on  that  part  of 
the  body  which  covers  them,  on  the  epigastrium, 
for  instance — destroys  life  even  more  suddenly 
than  decapitation,  by  arresting  the  circulation 
instantaneously,  both  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 


The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  is  largely 
distributed  upon  the  arteries,  accompanying 
them  to  their  minutest  ramifications  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  are  the 
channels,  through  which  mental  emotions  ope¬ 
rate  in  producing  sudden  distensions  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  qascular  system,  as  in  blushing, 
nutrition,  secretion,  etc.  “  These  eflfecte,” 
except  the  first,  “  are  produced  in  vegetables 
and  in  the  embryo  before  nerves  are  formed.” 
“  The  branches  proceeding  from  the  semilunar 
ganglia  are  distributed  upon  the  abdominal  vis¬ 
cera,  and  those  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  upon  the 
heart  and  the  vessels  proceeding  from  it.  The 
latter  seem  to  accompany  the  arterial  trunks 
through  their  whole  course,  ramifying  minutely 
upon  their  surface ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  exercise  an  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  fuoctions.  What  the  nature  of 
that  influence  is,  however,  will  be  a  subject  for 
future  inquiry.  It  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  operations  of  nutrition,  secretion,  etc. — Car¬ 
penter's  Human  Physiology,  §§  342,  623,  C24. 

The  sympathetic  branches  of  distribution 
accompany  the  arteries  which  supply  the  diffe¬ 
rent  organs,  and  form  communications  around 
them  which  arc  termed  plexuses,  and  take  the 
name  of  the  arteries  with  which  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated.  Thus  we  have  the  superior  and  inferior 
meseutcrie,  the  hepatic,  the  phrenic,  the  gastric, 
the  renal  and  supra  renal,  spermatic,  etc.  plax- 
uses.  All  the  internal  organs  of  the  head,  neck 
and  trunk  of  the  body  are  supplied  with 
branches  from  the  sympathetic,  and  some  of 
them  exclusively,  and  hence  it  is  considered  as 
the  nerve  of  organic  life. —  Wilson’s  Anatomy, 
p.  441. 

The  arteries  support  the  plexuses  of  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  organs  of  nutritive 
life.  We  may  even  regard  their  plexuses  as 
forming  an  accessory  coat  to  this  set  of  vessels. 
Other  nerves,  though  not  so  immediately  in  con¬ 
tact  w'ith  the  arteries,  have  a  constant  relation 
with  them;  for  each  artery,  it  may  be  said, 
there  is  one  satellite  nerve.”  “  No  nerves  have 
been  demonstrated  in  them  ”  (the  veins;)  “nor 
do  cither  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli 
applied  to  the  inn  r  membrane  of  the  veins 
occasion  any  pain.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
fact,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  veins, 
with  the  nerves,  that  the  nervous  plexuses  are 
never  supported  by  the  veins,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seem  always  separated  from  them.  The 
trunk  of  the  vena  porta  is  the  only  e.xception. 
— Cruveilhexr’s  Anatomy,  p.  676. 

The  statements  in  these  extracts,  recited  from 
the  highest  authority,  deserve  to  be  constantly 
remembered,  for  they  first  drew  my  attention  to 
the  subject,  which  resulted  in  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation.  And  as  it  was  not  very  obvious  how 
the  horse  and  other  vertebrated  animals  could 
use  the  sympathetic  branches  distributed  to 
their  faces  for  the  purpose  of  “  blushing,”  and 
as,  by  the  doctor’s  own  showing  elsewhere,  it 
appears  that  these  branches  are  distributed 
everywhere  and  to  all  kinds  of  structure,  the 
conclusion  was  inevitable  either  that  the  Creator 
had  wasted  material,  or  that  these  nerves  “  exer¬ 
cise  an  immediate  influence  over  their  functions;” 
and,  as  the  former  supposition  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment,  and  the  question  “  What 
the  nature  of  that  influence  is?”  has  never  been 
attempted  to  be  answered  by  any  person,  this 
question  “  will  be  a  subject  of  further  inquiry,” 
further  on.  H.  R.  Scuetterlt. 

Howell,  Michigan. 

EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  ANIMAL  SYSTEM, 
ETC.,  ETC. — NO.  IV. 

ME.SSRS.  EoiroiLs : — It  is  presumable  that  no 
person  will  hazard  a  scientific  reputation  by  as¬ 
serting  that  the  atmosphere  does  not,  at  all 
times,  contain  a  great  but  variable  quantity  of 
electricity ;  and,  if  so,  it  requires  no  argument 
to  prove  that  so  active  an  agent  must  exercise  a 
most  important  influence  over  the  functions  of 


all  living  beings.  The  belief  is  still  popular 
among  physiologists  that  oxygen  is  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  life  ;  but  this  opinion  is  manifestly 
erroneous,  since  pure  oxygen  inspired  cannot 
support  life  any  more  than  nitrogen  or  hydro¬ 
gen.  And  since  Ittmospherie  air  is  composed 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  these  two  gases 
can  be  separated  only  by  chemical  means,  which 
are  known  to  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium, 
it  is  most  evident  that,  in  the  decomposition  of 
atmospheric  air  by  artificial  means,  the  life-sus¬ 
taining  agent  has  been  dissipated ;  for,  other¬ 
wise,  one  or  the  other  of  the  components  would 
sustain  life.  The  question  then  presents  itself 
fairly:  What  is  it  that  has  been  dissipated? 
What  can  it  be  but  electricity  ?  Professor  Far¬ 
aday  asserts  repeatedly,  and  has  proved  experi¬ 
mentally,  that  chemical  aflSnity  and  electricity 
are  the  same  agent,  identical ;  and,  at  least 
once,  that  electricity  gives  bodies  their  proper¬ 
ties,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  chemical 
(electrical)  action  changes  the  properties  of 
compound  bodies.  Now,  the  properties  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  are  changed  when  Uie  two  gases 
composing  it  are  separated.  By  what  and  how  ? 
But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  electricity, 
to  which  alone  the  only  primary  motive  powers 
in  nature,  attraction  and  repulsion,  belong,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  life-sustaining  agent  of  all  living 
beings. 

Mrs.  Galvani  first  observed  that  frogs,  dressed 
for  dinner  and  suspended  near  an  iron  fence, 
were  convulsed  every  time  the  wind  drove  them 
against  the  iron  railing ;  which  was  afterwards 
discovered  by  her  husband  to  be  owing  to  the 
conducting  power  of  iron  carryfeg  off  the  elec¬ 
tricity  with  which  the  carcasses  of  the  frogs 
were  naturally  charged.  Professor  Matteucci 
has  since  incontestably  proved,  by  unnumbered 
experiments,  that  electric  currents  circulate  in 
the  muscles  of  living  beings,  mid  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  one  may  be  made  to  produce  convulsions 
in  another.  He  further  says :  “  We  now  know 
that  heat,  electricity,  and  nervous  force  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  animals,  to  which  Quatrefages  adds 
light.  Heat  and  light  are  evolved  by  muscular 
contraction,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  set  free  by  the  contraction  of  muscles. 
Indeed  Matteucci  could  never  develop  electrici¬ 
ty  by  inducing  muscular  contraction,  nor  detect 
an  electric  current  while  muscular  action  was 
going  on.  But  this  affords  no  evidence  that 
electricity  has  no  agency  in  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  by  physiolo-p 
gists  that  no  force,  muscular,  nervous,  or  men¬ 
tal,  can  be  produced  in  the  living  system  without 
the  disintegration  and  chemical  change  of  a  pro¬ 
portional  quantity  of  living  matter  in  the  organ 
in  which  the  force  is  generated;  and  in  such  cases 
there  is  not  always  a  development  of  electricity 
in  the  form  of  a  current,  in  which  only  it  can  be 
detected  by  instruments.  Thus,  in  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  o.xygen  and  hydrogen  into  water,  it  is 
known,  says  Professor  Faraday,  that  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  electricity  is  active,  evolving 
a  corresponding  amount  of  heat  and  light ;  and 
yet  no  electricity  set  free  in  the  current  form 
has  ever  been  detected.  (See  Matteucci  on  the 
physical  phenomena  of  living  beings.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when  electricity 
enters  a  steel  bar,  it  becomes  a  magnet ;  the 
end  at  which  the  electricity  enters  being  the 
negative,  and  the  end  at  which  it  leaves  the 
btfr  the  positive  pole.  It  is  also  known  tha 
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electric  carrents  ruD  continually  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  through  every  material  body  con¬ 
nected  with  it  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles.  Now,  Baron  Reichenbach,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  and  physicians  of 
Germany,  has  ascertained,  by  many  experiments 
on  very  sensitive  invalids  subject  to  spasms  and 
convulsions,  that  if  their  heads  are  laid  to  the 
north,  the  eonoulsions  voill  almost  instantly 
cease,  and  soon  return  when  their  heads  are 
laid  towards  the  west,  south,  or  east,  or  in  an 
intermediate  position,  and  again  cease  when 
their  heads  are  returned  towards  the  north. 
Now,  this  can  be  explained  only  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  human  body  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity  ;  that  the  feet  being  habitually  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  earth  and 
substances  directly  connected  with  it,  electric 
currents  enter  at  the  feet  from  that  source  and 
pass  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  hands,  as  proved  by  Reich- 
enbach’s  other  numerous  experiments,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  human  body  has  become,  or 
is,  ab  initio,  a  magnet ;  and  when  the  terres¬ 
trial  electric  currents  are  made  to  pass  through 
the  body  in  any  other  direction  there  must  be  a 
conflict  of  opposing  currents  between  those  of 
the  body  and  the  terrestrial,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  magnet  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole,  its  poles  are  reversed.  This  also 
explains  why  a  thunderbolt  destroys  life  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  arteries, 
which  become  empty  soon  after  ordinary  death. 
There  are,  indeed  many  cases  on  record  in  which 
persons  have  become  so  overcharged  with  elec¬ 
tricity  that  they  received  a  shock  whenever 
they  touched  a  good  conductor,  and  by  shaking 
bands  with  another  person,  both  were  shocked ; 
for,  be  it  remembered,  that  when  electricity 
leaves  a  person  in  form  of  a  current  he  is 
shocked,  as  well  as  when  a  current  enters  his 
body,  as  proved  by  Matteucci.  A  great  deal  of 
evidence  might  be  added  to  this  paragraph  in 
favor  of  my  theory  if  time  and  space  permitted ; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  that  if  ter¬ 
restrial  electric  currents  so  seriously  affect  the 
health  of  very  sensitive  persons,  they  must 
affect  all  in  proportion  to  their  sensibility  ;  and 
I  might  add  my  testimony  of  great  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  a  change  of  position  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  the  night  air,  before  I  knew  any  other 
reason  for  the  change,  supported  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  friends.  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  electrical  fishes,  the 
gymnotus,  torpedo,  etc.,  discharge  currents, 
which  Professor  Faraday  has  proved  to  be 
identical  in  every  respect  with  common  and 
voltaic  electricity,  and  few  men  of  science  will 
now  dispute  that  this  kind  of  animal  electricity 
is  the  effect  of  nervous  action.  On  this  head 
Professor  Faraday  has  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  second  volume  of  his  treatise  on 
electricity : 

“Wonderful  as  are  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  electricity,  when  made  evident  to  us  in  inor¬ 
ganic  or  dead  matter,  their  interest  can  scarcely 
bear  any  comparison  with  that  which  attaches 
to  the  same  force  when  connected  with  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  and  with  life;  and  though  the 
obscurity  which  for  the  present  surrounds  the 
subject  may  for  a  time  also  veil  its  importance 
every  t^vance  in  our  knowledge  of  this  high 
power  in  relation  to  inert  things  helps  to  dissi¬ 
pate  that  obscurity,  and  to  set  forth  more  pro¬ 
minently  the  surpassing  interest  of  this  high 
branch  of  physical  philosophy.  We  are  indeed 


but  upon  the  threshold  of  what  we  may  without 
presumption  believe  man  is  permitted  to  know 
of  this  matter;  and  man^  eminent  philosophers 
who  have  assisted  in  making  this  subject  known 
have,  as  is  very  evident  in  their  writings,  felt, 
up  to  the  latest  moment,  that  such  is  the  case.” 

And,  again : — 

“  Man^  philosophers  think  the  nervous  power 
is  electricity.  Priestly  put  forth  this  view  in 
1774,  in  a  very  strong  and  direct  form,  both  as 
regaids  ordinary  animals  and  those  which  are 
electric,  like  the  torpedo.”  “Doctor  Wilson 
Philip  is  of  opinion  that  the  nerves  which  excite 
the  muscles  and  effect  the  chemical  changes  of 
the  vital  functions  operate  by  the  electric  power 
supplied  by  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  in  its 
effects  modified  by  the  vital  power  of  the  living 
animal,  because  he  found,  as  he  informs  me,  as 
early  as  1815,  that  while  the  vital  powers 
remain,  all  these  functions  can  be  as  well  per¬ 
formed  by  voltaic  electricity  after  the  removal 
of  the  nervous  influence  as  by  that  influence 
itself;  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  presented 
a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  which  was  read 
at  one  of  their  meetings,  giving  an  account  of 
the  experiments  on  which  this  position  was 
founded.”  “  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  are  of 
opinion  that  electricity  moves  in  the  nerves 
belonging  to  the  muscles ;  and  M.  Prevost  ad¬ 
duces  a  beautiful  experiment,  in  which  steel 
was  magnetized,  in  proof  of  this  view,  which,  if 
it  should  be  confirmed  by  further  observation, 
and  by  other  philosophers,  is  of  the  ntmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  this  high  branch  of  knowledge. 
Now,  though  I  am  not  yet  convinced  by  the 
facts  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  only  electricity, 
still  I  think  that  the  agent  in  the  nervons  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  an  inorganic  force ;  and  if  there  be 
reason  for  supposing  that  magnetism  is  a  higher 
relation  of  force  than  electricity,  so  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  the  nervous  power  may  be  of 
a  still  more  exalted  character,  and  yet  within 
the  reach  of  experiment.” 

Mr.  Grove  (on  the  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces,  p.  49)  has  suggested  that  “  muscular 
force,  animal  and  vegetable  heat,  etc.,  might, 
and  at  some  time  will,  be  shown  to  have  simi¬ 
lar  definite  correlation  ”  to  those  which  he  has 
shown  to  exist  between  the  forces  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  world.  But  the  most  important  evidence 
remains  to  be  adduced. 

Baron  Llebeg  (Chemistry  of  Food,  pp.  86, 87) 
relates  the  following  experiment ; — 

“The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  contain 
an  alkaline  fluid,  while  the  surrounding  fluid, 
that  of  the  flesh,  is  acid ;  the  tissue  of  which 
the  vessels  are  composed  is  permeable  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  fluids.  Here,  then,  are 
two  conditions  favorable  to  the  production  of 
an  electric  current,  and  it  is  far  from  improba¬ 
ble  that  such  a  current  takes  a  certain  share  in 
the  vital  processes,  although  its  action  be  not 
always  indicated  by  a  proper  electrical  effect 
Professor  H.  Buff  has  at  my  request  constructed 
a  pile,  consisting  of  disks  of  pasteboard  mois¬ 
tened  with  blood,  of  muscular  substance  (flesh) 
and  of  brain.  This  arrangement  caused  a  very 
powerful  deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  galva¬ 
nometer,  indicating  a  current  in  the  direction 
from  the  blood  to  the  muscle.  When  water  was 
substituted  for  the  brain  the  action  was  much 
weaker.  The  current  arising  from  contact  of 
the  blood  alone  with  the  platinum  was,  in  this 
case,  in  the  direction  op^site  to  that  of  the 
current  just  mentioned.” 

“Professor  Weinhold,  a  German,  cut  off  a 
cat’s  head,  and  when  its  arterial  pulsations  hod 
ceased,  took  out  the  spinal  marrow  and  placed 
in  its  stead  an  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  and 
zinc.  Immediately  after  this  was  done,  the  pul¬ 
sation  recommenced,  and  the  body  made  a  va¬ 
riety  of  movements.  He  took  away  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  of  another  cat,  and  filled  the 
skull  and  vertebral  canal  with  the  same  metal¬ 
lic  mixture.  Life  appeared  to  be  instantly 
restored  ;  the  animal  lifted  up  its  bead,  opened 
and  shut  its  eyes,  and,  looking  with  a  fixed 
stare,  endeavored  to  walk,  and  whenever  it 
dropped  tried  to  raise  itself  on  its  legs.  It  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  state  twenty  minutes,  when  it  fell 


down  and  remained  motionless.  During  all  the 
time  the  animal  was  thus  treated  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  appeared  to  go  on  regularly,  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  more  tiban  usual, 
and  the  animal  heat  was  established.” — Lon¬ 
don  Lancet,  September  2, 1843. 

I  have  thus  collected  all  the  opinions  and 
important  experimental  facts  on  this  subject 
that  my  very  limited  reading  of  scientific  works 
supplies.  The  experiments  seem  to  have  been 
made  aimlessly  and  the  opinions  entertained 
vaguely ;  for  when  the  experfmentalists  and 
others  come  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life, 
opinions  and  experiments  of  this  kind,  all  are 
thrown  overboard,  and  recourse  is  had  to  ancient 
opinions  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  invali¬ 
dated  as  they  are  by  stubborn,  insuperable  facts 
and  inconsistencies  with  nature’s  laws,  as  has 
been  shown  ;  and  where  these  fail,  the  “  ghostly 
vitality,”  as  Mulder  terms  it,  is  invoked  to 
help  them  out.  Professors  Buff  and  Weinhold ’s 
experiments  go  far  to  prove  that  electricity  is 
the  agent  by  which  vitality  is  carried  on.  The 
latter  experiments  show  conclusively  that  when 
a  voltaic  compound,  capable  of  evolving  elec¬ 
tricity,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  cut  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  nerves,  so  as  to  complete  the 
electric  circuit,  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
renewed,  after  the  apparatus  that  supplied  its 
agent  had  been  totally  removed,  and  life  com¬ 
pletely  extinguished ;  and  the  former  proves  as 
incontestably  that  the  materials  necessary  to 
develop  electric  currents  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  animal  system  itself.  It  is  true 
that  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  can  be 
renewed  by  artificial  means  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  because  the  electricity  contained  in 
animal  matter  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  source 
of  supply,  respiration,  is  entirely  cut  off ;  for, 
be  it  remembered  that  electricity  cannot  be  cre¬ 
ated  but  only  elicited  (set  free)  by  the  chemi¬ 
cal  decomposition  of  matter  in  which  it  has 
been  previously  accumulated.  But  this  is  also 
the  case  with  living  beings.  Even  when  respi¬ 
ration  constantly  renews  the  supply  of  electri¬ 
city  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  minute,  repose  is 
indispensable  to  give  it  time  for  accumulation. 
By  repeated  discharges,  electrical  fishes  are  soon 
exhausted,  become  dormant,  and  arc  then  caught 
by  the  South  American  Indians  with  their 
hands,  making  scarcely  an  effort  to  escape ;  and 
if  too  firequently  excited  to  discharge  their  elec¬ 
tricity,  exhaustion  terminates  in  death  in  a  few 
weeks,  as  shown  by  Faraday  and  others.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  all  animals,  and  also  with 
man,  who  possesses  the  greatest  capacity  of 
accommodating  himself  to  external  circumstan¬ 
ces.  He  can  preserve  life  even  longer  with 
water  alone  fur  food  and  rest,  than  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  aliment,  when  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  rest ;  during  which  alone  his  mental 
and  corporeal  energies  can  be  renewed  by  the 
inspiration  of  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity 
with  the  air  than  is  consumed  in  carrying  on 
the  vital  processes  alone. 

Philosophers  have  invented  two  theories  to 
account  for  the  propagation  of  electrical  effects. 
One  is  that  the  electric  current  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  conductors;  and  the  other 
assumes  that  conductors  are  composed  of  atoms 
in  such  close  contiguity  that  an  impulse  given 
to  one  of  these  impels  all  the  rest  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  first.  From 
the  structure  of  the  nerves  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  adapted  to  cither  of  these  theorie.s. 
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Msgendie  caused  an  electric  current  to  pass 
through  the  optic  nerve  of  a  living  animal, 
without  obtaining  muscnlar  contractions  or 
symptoms  of  pain.  In  operating  on  himself,  by 
touching,  with  the  extremity  of  a  pile  formed  by 
a  single  element,  the  car  and  the  eye,  or 
the  ear  and  the  tongne,  or  the  eye  and  the 
tongue,  he  obtained  sensations  of  sound, 
flashes  of  light,  and  a  peculiar  taste.  These  sen¬ 
sations  conld  depend  only  on  an  action  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  enrrent  on  the  sensorial  nerves  of 
these  organs ;  for  a  enrrent  so  feeble  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  the  slightest  mnscnlar 
movement  or  chemical  effect  on  the  salts  of  the 
saliva  i?  capable  of  acting  on  the  senses.  When 
a  current  is  passed  through  a  nerve  supplying  a 
muscle  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  direction  of 
its  ramification,  the  muscle  contracts  only  when 
the  electric  circuit  is  closed  or  opened,  remain¬ 
ing  quiescent  during  the  interval  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  passing,  but  becomes  speedily  exhaust- 
ted  so  as  not  to  contract  when  either  closed  or 
opened.  But  if  the  current  be  passed  in  the 
reverse  direction,  the  contractions  of  the  mus¬ 
cle  are  less  energetic,  and  the  excitability  con¬ 
tinues  for  hours.  Pain  results  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  current  along  a  nerve,  in  whatever 
direction  the  current  passes,  both  at  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  circuit,  but  not  during  the 
interval ;  but  contractions  are  stronger  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  directed  towards 
the  ramification  of  the  nerve,  and  the  pain 
more  violent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reverse  current,  than  the  contrary.  Matteucci 
could  never  produce  either  pain  or  muscular 
contractions  by  applyingthe  conductors  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  any  part  of  the  brain,  nor  by  inserting 
them  into  its  substance ;  but  when  he  applied 
them  to  any  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  he 
obtained  very  violent  convulsions  throughout 
the  body,  and  the  animal  gave  signs  of  suffering 
pain.  This  goes  to  prove  the  fact  already  stated 
that  the  narves  of  sensation  and  muscular  mo¬ 
tion  do  not  arise  from  the  brain  itself.  Con¬ 
tractions  are  produced  when  the  current  is 
passed  through  muscles  deprived  of  their 
nerves,  as  well  as  when  passed  through  them 
through  their  nerves ;  but  no  pain.  When  he 
acted  upon  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  spinal  marrow,  muscular  contrac¬ 
tions  were  always  produced,  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  the  current  traversed  them  ;  but  when  he 
acted  upon  the  posterior  roots  contractions 
never  resulted,  provided  the  anterior  ones  had 
been  separated  from  them.  This  proves  that 
the  anterior  roots  are  for  motion,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  current  cannot  bo  confined  by 
limiting  the  space  it  traverses. 

The  celebrated  Humboldt  ascertained  that 
when  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through 
a  branch  of  the  sympathetio  or  involuntary 
nerves,  the  cardiac,  for  instance,  after  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  in  an  animal  recently  killed  have  ceased, 
the  heart  begins  to  act  some  time  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  current  commences,  and  continues 
for  a  certain  time  after  the  current  is  stopped. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  effects  of  the  passage 
of  a  current  passed  through  the  nerves  of  the  life 
of  relation  continue  only  momentarily,  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit ;  whereas  a 
current  passed  through  the  nerves  of  organic 
life  excites  continued  action,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  difference  in  their  structure. 

,  H.  R.  SCHKTTKBI.Y. 

Uowell,  Michi^o. 


BDWARD  BVBRETT. 

Edward  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  April,  1794.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  in  the  celebrated  schools  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  entered  Harvard  College 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  graduating  at  seven¬ 
teen  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 
Having  studied  divinity,  he  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  Brattle  Square  church  and  society 
in  Boston,  where  he  officiated  for  a  few  years 
with  great  popularity.  It  was  while  in  this 
pulpit  that  he  acquired  that  habit  of  memoriter 
speaking  for  which  he  is  still  so  remarkable, 
not  having  been  known  in  a  single  instance  to 
consult  his  notes  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
although  he  never  speaks  without  having  them 
in  his  pocket. 

In  1814,  having  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  Greek  professorship  in  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  visit¬ 
ing  all  the  most  famous  schools  in  England  and 
the  continent,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  savans  of  the  old  world. 
Among  other  places,  he  visited  and  remained 
some  time  in  Greece,  and,  after  four  or  five 
years  of  diligent  preparation  abroad,  bidding 
theology  a  long  farewell.  The  duties  of  his 
office  were  discharged  with  an  ability  which  had 
at  once  its  effect  upon  the  college,  and  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  Greek 
scholar  of  the  age.  About  this  time  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  .VurtA  American  Review, 
and  infused  into  its  dying  pages  a  new  life, 
greatly  increasing  its  circulation,  and  elevating 
its  literary  tone  and  character. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Everett  delivered  the  annual 
oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard.  On  this  occasion.  La  Fayette  was 
present.  The  popularity  of  the  orator  and  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  occasion,  drew 
a  large  and  brilliant  liouse  ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  oration,  he  addressed  the  veteran 


friend  of  Washington,  in  those  deep,  thrilling, 
and  pathetic  tones  for  which  no  man  is  more 
remarkable,  he  was  intermpted  by  one  of  those 
sudden  outbursts  of  feeling  so  seldom  occurring, 
and  the  whole  audience,  rising  to  their  feet,  in 
tears  of  gratitude  gave  the  old  hero  such  a  wel¬ 
come  shout  as  none  bnt  patriot  hearts  ever  feel, 
and  patriot  lips  express.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  series  of  brilliant  public  ad¬ 
dresses  which  he  was  called  on  to  deliver  be¬ 
fore  various  literary  and  political  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Everett  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
his  constituency  in  Middlesex,  and  occupied  bis 
seat  in  that  body  for  ten  successive  years,  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.  While  in  Congress,  he  was  a 
patem  member  in  diligence  and  attention  to 
the  business  in  hand,  shrinking  from  none  of  the 
drudgery  of  legislation,  and  never  manifesting 
impatience  with  the  vexatious  minutim  of  busi' 
ness. 

On  retiring  from  Congress,  Mr.  Everett  was 
unanimously  chosen  governor  of  his  native 
State,  which  office  he  filled  for  four  successive 
years,  and  only  failed  of  his  election  for  the 
fifth  by  one  vote,  and  that  occasioned  by  some 
local  question  not  at  all  affecting  his  popularity 
with  the  public. 

In  1841,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  For  this  position  he  was 
preeminently  qualified,  by  his  scholarship  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  languages  and 
the  political  history  of  the  world.  His  manly 
bearing  before  the  British  ministry,  his  firmness 
and  decision,  no  less  than  the  amiableness  of 
his  address,  won  the  regards  and  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  while  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred 
upon  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  his 
learning,  the  highest  titles  in  their  bestowal. 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  elected  to 
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the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  which  office 
he  resigned,  after  four  years’  sendee,  in  1849, 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  Once  more  he  was 
sent  to  Congress,  and  held  his  seat  until  he  was 
called  to  resign  it,  in  order  to  assume  the  duties 
of  secretary  of  state,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  that  eminent  statesman,  Daniel  Webster.  On 
the  accession  of  General  Pierce  to  Uje  United 
States  presidency,  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  1852, 
He  has,  however,  recently  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  on  account  of  ill  health. 

No  living  statesman  has  a  larger  claim  on  the 
respect  of  the  nation  than  Mr.  Everett.  With¬ 
out  a  stain  on  his  reputation,  or  a  “  kink  of  in¬ 
consistency  ”  in  his  political  course,  he  is  re¬ 
spected  by  men  of  every  political  clique,  and 
his  friendship  is  sought  by  scholars  of  high  and 
low  degree. 


IIISTORICAL  PORTRAIT  OAI.LBRY 
AT  THE  SYDENHAM  PALACE. 

A  CERTAIN'  feeling  of  awe  creeps  over  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  who  stays  even  for  a  few 
minutes  to  muse  in  these  long  avenues  of  the 
“  Pantheon  of  History.”  We  can  now  in  some 
degree  imagine  what  a  Roman  patrician  must 
have  felt  when  he  walked  through  the  hall  of 
his  fathers  and  saw  the  waxen  images  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  on  either  hand ;  smiling  as  his  fancy 
might  conceive  at  his  virtues,  or  frowning  at 
his  vices ;  and  we  can  now  conceive  the  feel¬ 
ings  with  which  an  Egyptian  monarch  may  have 
beheld  those  embalmed  bodies  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  which  had  for  a  thousand  years  mocked  at 
corruption  and  the  worm.  The  unit  man  looks 
small  amid  this  great  multitude  of  the  chosen 
sons  of  natnre — of  those  who  being  dead  are  yet 
speaking  to  him  from  the  tomb.  We  feel  as  if 
we  were  pacing  some  silent  desert  of  a  Purga¬ 
torial  region,  surrounded  by  pale,  voiceless 
faces  which  something  tells  us  arc  but  the  mere 
vanguard  of  those  shadowy  legions  which  me¬ 
mory  can  so  quickly  summon  up  from  their  long 
sleep  to  re-people  earth. 

In  this  court  the  dead  painters  environ  us, 
from  saintly  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico,  to  Ra¬ 
phael,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  Rubens,  cour¬ 
teous  and  lordly  as  the  kings  whose  courts  he 
visited ; — the  dead  poets  hem  us  in,  from  Dante, 
visionary  and  mournful,  to  Ariosto,  gay  and 
chivalrous ; — and  the  dead  musicans  gird  us 
round,  from  Palestrina,  with  the  high,  sad  brow, 
to  Mozart,  lively  as  the  Viennese  who  adopted 
him  ; — and  far  without,  in  very  distant  circles 
of  a  lower  heaven,  are  crowding  kings  and  war¬ 
riors,  from  pious  Louis  to  the  thick-lipped  Bour- 
Ijon,  from  heroic  Bayard  to  the  raounteback 
Murat,  and  from  the  falcon-eyed  De  Foix  to 
the  ill-starred  Lannes. 

A  few  glances  here,  and  all  modern-bistory 
rises  before  the  eye  in  conflicting  images  that 
obliterate  each  other,  and  shift  like  the  colors 
in  a  kaleidoscope.  As  we  behold  the  Austrian 
beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  the 
French  revolution  “rushes  red  on  the  sight,” 
— and  as  we  turn  to  look  at  the  calm  austerity 
of  the  blind  Milton,  our  own  civil  war  gives 
rise  to  thoughts  of  the  black  scaffold  and  the 
red  ax,  of  the  Whitehall  window,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  at  Westminster.  Petrarch,  dead  in 
his  study,  recalls  Tas.so  dying  at  Rome  while 
the  laurel  crown  was  even  then  wreathing  for 
him  in  the  capitol, — and  Raphael,  lying  in 


state  before  his  own  picture  of  “  the  Transfigu¬ 
ration,”  reminds  us  of  the  sadder  scene  of  Hay- 
don,  fallen  dead  and  mangled  before  the  unfin¬ 
ished  creation  of  his  genius.  Peace  has  come 
at  last  to  these  heroic  souls, — and  “  after  life’s 
fitful  fever  they  sleep  well.”  Galileo  has  long 
risen  from  his  knees  before  the  inquisition,  and, 
in  spite  of  holy  office  and  red-legged  cardinals, 
the  world  still  moves  round  the  sun.  Tasso 
has  long  since  left  the  madman’s  narrow  dun¬ 
geon  at  FerrtCra  for  the  narrower  grave,  and 
Dante  has  ere  this  rqoined  his  Beatrice  in  Para¬ 
dise.  Posterity  has  paid  Correggio  what  his 
contemporaries  refused,  and  Milton’s  poems  are 
no  longer  despised. 

It  does  the  loiterer  good  to  look  round  and 
remember  how  time  works  its  revenges,  and 
how  justice  denied  by  one  age  is  granted  by 
another.  Here  is  the  proud  Torrogiano,  who 
broke  to  pieces  the  statue  he  hod  wrought  for 
the  niggardly  hidalgo  that  refused  him  his  hire, 
and  who  died  forgotten  in  a  Spanish  dungeon, 
now  become  a  crowned  king  among  men. 
Here  is  the  still  prouder  Michael  Angelo,  his 
fellow  student,  whose  nose  he  broke  by  an  an¬ 
gry  blow  as  they  were  working  together,  model¬ 
ling  an  antique  statue  in  the  princely  garden 
of  the  Medici, — that  same  Angelo  whom  a  pal¬ 
try  noble  compelled  in  his  youth  to  mould  a 
frail  statue  of  snow  in  the  courtyard,  that  he 
might  mock  his  useless  labor  from  his  palace 
window.  Where  is  the  sculptor  now,  and  where 
the  noble  in  the  memory  of  men?  Here  is  the 
meek  Racine,  who  was  slain  by  an  angry  look 
from  that  blubber-cheeked  king  whom  nobody 
stays  to  look  at,  and  near  him  is  the  satirical 
Bolleau  who  recorded  Louis’s  glory. 

We  sec  again  Beethoven  in  old  age,  deaf  to 
all  the  sounds  he  loved  so  much, — Haydn, 
though  blind,  still  groping  over  the  keys  of 
the  organ, — Buonaritti,  when  dim  of  sight, 
having  the  antique  torso  brought  to  him  that 
he  might  feel  it,  though  he  could  not  sec  its 
beauty, — and  Milton,  though  sightless,  writing 
of  the  beauties  from  which  he  was  ever  shut  out. 
The  groping  of  these  casts  in  this  manner  sup¬ 
plies  an  artificial  aid  to  the  memory,  and  all  the 
reading  of  a  life  unwinds  itself  os  we  gaze  at 
face  after  face  of  these  dead  patriarchs  of 
thought.  These  arc  the  conquerors  over  time 
and  oblivion — (the  past  is  alone  indestructible 
and  unreachable  by  destiny),  they  whose  names 
are  immortal  and  imperishable  as  long  as  the 
human  race  survives  to  extend  their  conquests 
and  perpetuate  their  fame.  Let  us  stop  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  this  cost  of  David,  not  King  David, 
but  the  great  artist-painter  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  the  butcher  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
painter  of  Napoleon.  His  face  is  coarse  and 
brutal, — his  mouth  hideously  distorted.  He  is 
just  the  man  you  can  imagine  shouting  to  his 
colleagues,  in  the  language  of  his  own  art,  “  We 
must  grind  some  more  red,”  as  the  tumbril 
jolted  by,  with  the  pikes  clashing  before  it, 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  “  insulteutcs  ”  and  the 
hoarse  yelling  of  the  Marseillaise,  while  the 
poissardes  who  reeled  after,  tossing  up  their 
red  caps  to  the  cry  of  “  Ca  ira,  ca  ira,  les  aris¬ 
tocrats  a  la  lanterns!”  Not  far  off  is  Madame 
Dubarry,  who  once  heard  those  cries  that 
drowned  her  shrieks  as  she  passed  on  to  the 
placq  of  death.  The  unblushing  forehead  of  the 
quondam  milliner — the  wife  of  Le  Roue,  and 
the  mistress  of  a  king,  the  hariot  in  youth  and 


saint  in  ago,  who  escaped  death  when  she  was 
guilty  and  suffered  when  she  became  innocent — 
is  bard,  round,  small  and  prominent.  Her  small, 
pert,  grisette  features,  slender  neck,  and  full 
bust,  are  not  very  unlike  those  of  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette,  except  that  those  little  pouting  lips  have 
not  the  Negro-like  fullness  of  the  Austrian  race ; 
and  the  gaze  is  more  impudent  and  wanton, 
and  less  capable  of  being  roused  into  the  heroic. 
She  is  one  neither  able  to  dare  nor  to  suffer. 

The  casts  are  divived  into  four  sections : — 
the  English,  the  French,  the  German,  and  the 
Italian.  The  first  abounds  chiefly  with  illustri¬ 
ous  moderns ;  the  French  with  the  Uluminati 
of  the  “  Grand  Monarque  ”  and  Revolutionary 
periods,  and  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  tiio  earlier 
kings ;  the  German  includes  their  chief  poets 
and  philosophers,  and  many  of  the  more  recent 
statesmen;  and  the  Italian  is  rich  in  the  old 
painters,  and  comprises  a  few  poets  and  drama¬ 
tists. 

The  ugliest  of  all  ancient  and  modern  great 
men  seem  Galileo,  Socrates,  and  Pitt ;  Machi- 
avelli  and  Calhoun  coming  in  a  good  second. 
Galileo,  like  Socrates,  has  a  short,  thick,  fleshy 
nose,  long  upper  lip,  and  prominent  cheek¬ 
bones  ; — Socrates,  not  unlike  a  vulgar  Silenus, 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  face,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  contraction,  was  a  great  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  physiognomy,  for  that  by  na¬ 
ture  he  hod  all  those  bad  passions  that  his 
features  indicated,  but  wisdom  had  taught  him 
to  subdue  them.  Pitt  has  a  bow-sprit  of  a 
nose,  a  pert  hook-shaped  appendage,  on  which 
his  enemies  used  to  say,  “  he  dangled  the  op¬ 
position,”  the  most  unpromising  nose  that 
genius  ever  blew.  Machiavelli  is  a  small, 
wizen,  and  tight-skinned  looking  Jesuit,  with 
the  cold  cunning  ferocity  of  a  wild-cat  bidden 
beneath  the  white-floured  skin  of  a  priest. 
Calhoun  is  a  gaunt,  emaciated  giant,  like  a 
consumptive  backwoodsman,  and  his  angular 
features  seemed  worked  by  the  external  ma¬ 
chinery  of  those  whipcord  veins  and  that  shriv¬ 
elled  cordage  of  muscles  that  hang  like  loose 
rigging  about  his  hollow-eyed  visage.  The 
great  Michael  Angelo,  too,  in  spite  of  his  pure 
aspirations  and  noble  extraction,  appears  scarce¬ 
ly  more  comely  than  the  illustrious  men  here 
selected  for  their  preeminence  in  ugliness.  He 
has  a  heavy  brow,  coarse,  blunt,  almost  savage 
face  of  a  bullying  stone-mason,  and  the  pro- 
cheek-bones  of  a  highland  blacksmith,  with  the 
perceptive  faculties  swelling  out  in  a  bar  above 
his  deep  eyes  ;  in  short,  he  presents  the  roug 
sketch  of  the  noble  face  which  we  sec  realized 
in  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  whose  front  and  beard  are  like  the 
Phidian  Jove,  and  who  might  have  served  Buon 
arotti  as  model  for  his  Moses.  In  all  the  faces 
yon  may  discern  the  truth  of  the  remark  made 
by  that  acute  observer  and  good  pious  visionary 
Lavater,  that  the  eyebrows  of  the  English  and 
the  noses  of  the  FrcnA  are  the  chief  features  of 
their  respective  great  men.  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Sully,  Montaigne,  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
bold,  broad-ridged  nose,  with  its  dilated  nos¬ 
trils  ;  and  Shakepeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  have  all 
the  low,  full,  meditative  eyebrows,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  fantastic,  high-arched,  wandering 
ones  of  Francis  the  First.  “JVon  cuique  datum 
eat  habere  nasum  ”  (it  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  have  a  nose,)  says  Lavater  plaintively, 
forgetting  that  to  some  the  gods  grant  too  much 
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nofle,  as  he  might  have  seen  in  a  moment  in  the 
looking-glass. 

The  painters  form  here  an  interesting  series : 
— from  the  monastic,  calm,  pious  contemplative 
faces  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Masaccio,  with  whom 
painting  was  rather  an  aspiration  and  a  reli¬ 
gions  duty  than  a  trade, — to  the  solemn,  aristo¬ 
cratic  Venetians,  who  became  rich  and  ennobled 
by  their  art,  and  the  great  men  who  pursued  art 
as  a  passion,  like  Michael  Angelo,  the  Barseker, 
and  Raphael,  sweet-eyed  and  saintly, — and  so 
on  the  full  blooded,  vigorous  Flemings,  with 
whom  art  was  both  a  trade  and  a  dignity,  but 
not  a  religion.  How  we  group  them  together 
when  we  think  of  Titian  vi»ted  by  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  the  fViend  of  Raphael  and  Ginlio  Romano ; 
or  of  Velasquez  walking  at  night  with  Claude 
and  .Poussin  on  the  rampart  at  Rome,  while 
Guido  was  painting  his  “Aurora”  in  the  same 
city,  and  Albano  too  was  there  not  idle ;  or  we 
see  Rubens,  a  very  king  among  painters,  busy 
at  his  “  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  while  robust 
Jordeans  and  Snyders,  Brauwer  and  young  Te¬ 
niers  arc  looking  on.  Here  is  Giotto,  whom 
Cimabne  took  from  tending  sheep ;  and  the 
Garracci,  the  sons  of  a  poor  tailor,  like  Andrea 
del  Sarto ;  and  here  is  "the  slow,  surc-witted 
Domenicheno,  whom  the  savage  cut-throat 
Spagnoletto  persecuted  to  death ;  and  Guido, 
the  Carracci’s  pupil,  who  escaped  with  difficulty 
the  same  fate  only  to  die  more  miserably  than 
Corregio.  We  see  here  those  enthusiasts  to 
whom  art  was  all  in  all, — who  sat  beside  they 
galley  slaves  as  they  toiled,  to  watch  the 
straining  muscles,  and  who  exposed  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  shipwreck  for  the  sake  of  a  marine 
effect. 

Among  the  great  composers  we  sec  the  usual 
peculiarity  of  the  physiognomy,  following  the 
changes  of  a  century.  Palcstina  is  austere  and 
calm  ;  Cimarosa  sensual  and  fat ;  Haydn  has  a 
a  little  of  the  petit-maitre  about  him ;  but  the 
democratic  Beethoven,  whom  he  prophesied 
would  turn  out  a  mere  pianist,  looks  sublime, 
with  his  deep  eyes,  suffering  face,  and  hair  like 
a  wild  beast’s  mane. 

There  are  several  casts  here  of  the  Cmsar- 
likc  head  of  Napoleon, — the  very  type  of  do¬ 
minion  and  serene,  cold,  imperturbable  wisdom ; 
but  Canova’s  and  Thorwaldsen’s  busts,  though 
both  grand  and  calm,  fail  in  point  of  actual 
portraiture  when  compared  with  the  miniatures 
of  Isabet,  or  the  leonine  faces  that  Delaroche 
and  David  have  painted.  In  Isabet  you  trace 
the  great  Corsican,  from  the  pale,  cynical, 
melancholy  young  officer  of  artillery,  and  the 
grave,  conscious  dignity  of  the  Consul,  to  the 
unhealthy  and  flabby  features  of  the  later  Em¬ 
peror,  when,  os  Lamartine  says,  his  face  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  gilded  by  the  bile  that  tinged  his  blood, 
and  when  his  head  habitually  hung  down,  like 
Wordsworth’s,  heavy  with  trance-like  medita¬ 
tion,  and  “le  petit  caporal"  of  the  Fantassins 
had  become,  in  the  soldier’s  language,  “  le  pere 
pensif"  of  the  the  Old  Guard.  Round  his 
eagle  cluster  the  eaglets.  Here  are  all  the 
marshals,  whom  his  keen  eye  detected,  like 
Alexander,  in  every  rank  of  life : — Murat,  the 
landlord’s  son ;  Junot  and  Ney,  the  poor  pri¬ 
vates  ;  Bernodottc,  the  brave  sergeant ;  Mos- 
sena,  the  vinter’s  boy ;  and  Kleber,  the  young 
architect.  Here,  too,  is  Hoche,  the  stable-boy, 
who  once  dared  to  land  in  Ireland ;  Moreau, 
the  renegade,  and  Desaix,  whom  Bonaparte 


wept  for  at  Marengo ;  and  Lannes,  whose  mind, 
he  said,  was  continually  growing,  and  who  re¬ 
sembled  an  old  Roman  rather  than  a  French 
marshal.  Of  this  invincible  band  few  were  na¬ 
tive  Frenchmen.  Junot  was  a  Swiss,  Macdonald 
a  Scotchman,  and  Kellerman  and  Kleber  were 
Germans.  Here  is  Kleber,  whom  Napoleon  said 
sometimes  slept,  but  when  he  awoke  it  was  the 
awakening  of  the  lion, — looking  eager  as  if 
trying  to  pierce  the  battle-smoke,  upraised  like 
a  Vulcan  starting  from  his  forge; — Hoebe, 
handsome  as  Murat,  and  less  threatening  than 
that  “  King  Franconi” ; — and  Marceau,  proud, 
beautiful,  and  cruel  as  a  Cataline. 

The  poets  muster  strong,  and  elbow  the  very 
kings  who  let  them  starve.  Here  is  that  Cor¬ 
neille,  whom  Racine  petitioned  for  so  warmly ; 
and  who,  nevertheless,  died  in  poverty  and 
neglect,  while  France  was  still  reading  the 
“  Cid  ”  with  wonder  and  delight.  Here  is  Tasso, 
sad-eyed,  but  calm, —  Ariosto,  vivacious  and 
and  wild, — and  Dante,  thin-cheeked  and  suffer¬ 
ing, — Metastasio,  the  boy  who  was  found  a  poor 
improvisatore  in  the  streets,  now  full  wigged 
and  heavy  jowled, — Petrarch,  dignified  and 
majestic,— and  Goldoni,  intelligent  and  acute. 

One  may  read  a  nation’s  history  here  in  the 
faces  of  its  kings.  In  crowned  murderer  and 
crowned  adulterer  you  may  trace  every  grada¬ 
tion  of  human  criminality  and  human  folly, 
from  the  lust  and  vanity  of  Francis  the  First 
to  the  blood-sucking  fanaticism  of  Charles  the 
Ninth, — the  inflated  greed  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  and  the  refined  degradation  of  Louis 
Quinze.  Here  is  Louis  the  Eleventh, — his 
wrinkled  face  drawn  down  with  superstitious 
terror,  and  wrung  by  fear  rather  than  by  re¬ 
pentance, — Henry  the  Fourth,  bold  and  saga¬ 
cious  ;  but  unprincipled,  vain,  and  lewd, — 
Charles  the  Ninth,  a  sort  of  royal  pickpocket, 
with  a  hang-dog.  Jack  Sheppard  face,  more  fit 
for  the  galley  bench  than  the  seat  of  state, — 
Francis  the  First,  headstrong  and  weak, — Louis 
the  Twelfth,  ugly  and  heartless,  in  spite  of 
Brantome’s  opinion  that  he  had  “un  vuage 
doux  et  bon,"  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  his 
retreating  forehead,  fleshy  jowl,  and  sensual 
under  lip. 

Behind  these  come  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
Frenchmen.  Voltaire — the  incarnation  of  a 
sneer, — with  his  hollow  piercing  eyes,  project¬ 
ing  under  lip,  and  pointed  chin : — Descartes, 
wild,  farrowed,  and  haggard, — the  most  imagi¬ 
native  looking  of  severe  thinkers ;  who  ex¬ 
plained  creation  by  the  most  absurd  and  poeti¬ 
cal  of  hypotheses,  and  convinced  himself  that 
there  was  a  God  by  the  most  daring  of  specula¬ 
tions.  Here  is  Sully,  the  very  model  of  a  states¬ 
man  ;  grave,  wise,  and  thoughtful,  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  fixed  stony  faces  and  com¬ 
pressed  lips  of  such  modem  diplomatists  as 
Manteufel  and  Von  Stein. 

Of  the  antique  casts  we  have  no  room  to 
speak.  It  is  singular  to  observe  that  when  the 
Greek  strove  to  convey  a  low  type  of  humanity, 
as  in  the  Faun  or  Sileuus,  its  face  has  European 
analogies.  The  Roman  heads  resemble  ours  in 
many  respects ;  and  the  depraved  women  of  the 
Imperial  times,  as  Faustina,  Agrippina,  etc., 
have  the  hard  round  forehead  and  small  weak 
chin  which  became  the  marked  feature  of  the 
Louis  Quinze  age,  or  may  be  traced  in  the 
sleepy-eyed,  languid  beauties  of  Lely  and  of 
Kneller.  It  is  impossilde  to  deny  that  ever,f 


century  seems  to  have  impressed  its  peculiar 
crimes  and  virtues,  and  its  hopes  and  struggles, 
on  the  faces  of  its  great  men.  The  Elizabethan 
face  is  finely  oval ;  the  eyes  meditative,  the 
forehead  high  and  arched,  and  the  chin  firm  and 
well  rounded.  The  George  the  Second  visage 
is  fleshy  and  full,  the  chin  small  and  fat,  the 
lower  jaw  heavy,  the  neck  thick,  and  the  cheeks 
full  and  furrowed.  The  fifteenth  century  fore¬ 
head  is  square, — the  seventeenth,  round, — the 
thirteenth,  flat  and  wide, — the  eighteenth,  full 
and  swelling  over  the  eyes.  We  believe  that  in 
the  present  day  a  better  type  of  physiognomy 
is  beginning  to  appear : — the  face  grows  more 
oval,  the  forehead  higher  and  fuller,  the  lips 
smaller  and  firmer,  the  nose  nobler  and  straight- 
cr.  Napoleon’s  was  a  model  for  a  head, — By¬ 
ron,  Shelley,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Keats 
were  spiritual  and  handsome.  Most  of  our  liv¬ 
ing  authors  present  much  more  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  type.  Refinement  of  manners  is  already 
perceptible  on  the  national  features.  Club  life 
may  be  as  selfish  as  tavern  life,  but  it  is  purer 
and  healthier.  There  is  more  religion  now  and 
more  decorum, — more  earnestness  and  less 
materialism.  A  pure  school  of  poetry  has 
arisen,  drawing  its  images  direct  from  nature, 
and  appealing  to  the  common  heart.  A  school 
of  painting  has  sprung  up  side  by  side,  origin¬ 
ating  from  it,  and  likely  to  rival  it  in  renown. 
With  the  peaked  beard  vanished  chivalry, — with 
the  full-bottomed  wig  renaissance  poetry, — and 
with  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  gothic  art  is  now 
coming  back  all  that  was  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  ages. — London  Athenceum. 


LOKCi  ISLAND  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

[Loxo  ISLAXD  mu  remarkable  during  the  Bevelationarr 
war  for  ita  Tariety  of  opinions  and  attachments.  The 
Puritans  of  Suffolk  county,  following  the  example  of  their 
brethren  down  east,  were  whigs,  and  took  the  field  boldly 
for  the  good  cause.  Queen’s  county  was  tory  ;  its  fiimi- 
lies  were  rich  and  aristocratic,  and  attached  to  England. 
The  Quakers  were  non-combatants,  and  the  high  church 
people  loyaL  King’s  county  was  composed  principaUy  of 
Dutchmen,  difficult  to  arouse,  and  very  anxious  to  avoid 
any  contest.  Suffolk  was  the  only  reliable  county  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  that  county  the  British  had  no  aid 
which  could  be  depended  upon.  The  retreat  ofthe  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  the  night  from  Ismg  Island  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  the  war.  General  Washington, 
it  will  be  remembered,  planned  the  retreat,  and  he  was 
particular  in  having  all  his  orders  obeyed  j  but  it  seems 
from  the  foUowing  account,  by  Colonel  Hand,  that  there 
must  have  been  some  important  errors  committed.] 

“  In  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Angast,  177C, 
with  several  other  commanding  officers  of 
corps,  I  received  orders  to  attend  Mtgor  Gene¬ 
ral  Mifflin;  when  assembled.  General  Mifflin 
informed  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  board  of  general  offleers,  the 
evacuation  of  Long  Island,  where  we  then 
were,  was  to  be  attempted  that  night ;  that  the 
commander-in-chief  had  honored  him  with  the 
command  of  the  covering  party,  and  that  our 
corps  were  to  be  employed  in  that  service ;  he 
then  assigned  us  our  several  stations  which  we 
were  to  occupy  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and 
poinbd  out  Brooklyn  church  as  an  alarm  post, 
to  which  the  whole  were  to  repsdr  and  unitedly 
oppose  the  enemy  in  case  they  discovered  our 
movements  and  made  an  attack  in  consequence. 
My  regiment  was  posted  in  a  redoubt  on  the 
left,  and  in  the  lines  on  the  right  of  the  great 
road  below  Brooklyn  church ;  Captidn  Henry 
Miller  commanded  in  the  redoubt.  Part  of  a 
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regiment  of  the  flying  camp  of  the  State  of  New 
York  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  posted 
near  me ;  they  showed  so  much  uneaMness  at 
their  station,  that  I  petitioned  General  Mifflin 
to  suffer  them  to  march  off,  lest  they  might 
communicate  the  panie  with  which  they  were 
seized  to  my  people  ;  the  General  granted  my 
request,  and  they  marched  off  accordingly. 
After  that  nothing  remarkable  happened  at  my 
po.t  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  Alexander  Scammell,  since  adjutant- 
general,  who  that  day  acted  as  A.  D.  C.  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  came  from  the  left  inquir¬ 
ing  for  General  Mifflin,  who  happened  to  be 
with  me  at  the  time.  Scammell  told  him  that 
the  boats  were  waiting,  and  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at 
the  ferry.  General  Mifflin  said  he  thought  he 
must  be  mistaken,  thaf  he  did  not  imagine  the 
general  could  mean  the  troops  he  immediately 
commanded.  Scammell  replied  that  he  was 
not  mistaken,  that  he  came  from  the  extreme 
left,  and  had  ordered  all  the  troops  he  had  met 
to  march  ;  that  in  consequence  they  were  then 
in  motion,  and  that  he  would  go  on  to  give  the 
same  orders.  General  Mifflin  then  ordered  me 
to  call  in  my  advanced  pickets  and  sentinels,  to 
collect  and  form  my  regiment,  and  to  march  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  quitted  me.  Having 
marched  into  the  great  road  leading  to  the 
chu]  ch,  I  fell  in  with  the  troops  returning  from 
the  left  of  the  lines ;  having  arrived  at  the 
church  I  halted  to  take  up  my  camp  equipage, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  had  carried 
there  by  a  small  party.  General  Mifflin  came 
up  at  the  instant  and  asked  the  reason  of  the 
halt.  I  told  him,  and  he  seemed  very  much 
displeased,  and  exclaimed : — ‘  D— n  your  pots 
and  kettles,  I  wish  the  devil  had  them :  march 
on !’  I  obeyed,  but  bad  not  gone  far  before  I 
perceived  the  front  had  halted,  and  hastening 
to  inquire  the  cause,  I  met  the  command(»-in- 
chief,  who  perceived  me,  and  said,  ‘  Is  not  that 
Colonel  Hand  T’  I  answered  in  the  afflrmative. 
His  excellency  said  be  was  surprised  at  me  in 
particular ;  that  he  did  not  expect  I  would  have 
abandoned  my  post.  I  answered  that  I  had  not 
abandoned  it — that  I  had  marched  by  order  of 
my  immediate  commanding  officer.  He  said  it 
was  impossible.  I  told  him  I  hoped  if  I  could 
satisfy  him  I  had  the  orders  of  General  Mifflin, 
he  would  not  think  me  particularly  to  blame. 
He  said  he  undoubtedly  would  not.  General 
Mifflin,  then  coming  up,  and  asking  what  the 
matter  was,  his  excellency  said,  ‘  Good  God ! 
General  Mifflin,  I  am  afraid  you  have  ruined  us 
by  so  unseasonably  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  the  lines.’  General  Mifflin  replied  with 
some  warmth,  ‘  I  did  it  by  your  order.’  His 
excellency  said  it  could  not  be.  General  Mifflin 
swore  by  God,  ‘  I  did,’  and  asked,  ‘  Did  Scam¬ 
mell  act  as  an  A.  D.  C.  for  the  day,  or  did  he 
not?’  His  excellency  acknowledged  that  he 
did.  ‘  Then,’  said  Mifflin,  ‘  I  had  orders  from 
him.’  The  general  replied  it  was  a  sad  mistake, 
and  informed  him  that  matters  were  in  much 
confusion  at  the  ferry,  and  unless  we  could 
resume  our  posts  before  the  enemy  discovered 
we  had  left  them,  in  all  probability  the  most 
serious  consequences  would  follow.  We  imme¬ 
diately  returned,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  our  former  stations  and  keep  them,  for 
some  hours  longer,  without  the  enemy  perceiv¬ 
ing  what  was  going  forward.” 


From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  the  re¬ 
treating  party  began  to  move  before  the  speci¬ 
fied  time.  It  was  owing  to  the  dense  fog  that 
the  enemy  did  not  see  the  movement  of  the 
troops  until  they  were  half  way  across  the 
river. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  relative 
to  the  capture  and  death  of  General  Wood- 
hull,  who  was  basely  treated  by  the  enemy  after 
he  had  surrendered  as  a  prisoner.  The  follow¬ 
ing  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  published. 
It  is  from  Colonel  Troup,  whom  we  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  who  was  also  a  prisoner  on 
board  a  British  transport : — 

The  while  he  was  confined  on  board  the  said 
transport  Brigadier  General  Woodhull  was  also 
brought  on  board,  in  a  shocking  mangled  con¬ 
dition  :  that  deponent  asked  the  general  the 
particulars  of  his  capture,  and  was  told  by  the 
said  general  that  he  had  been  taken  by  a  party 
of  li(^t-horse,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Oliver  Delaney  :  that  he  was  asked  by  the  said 
captain  if  he  would  surrender  :  that  he  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  provided  he  would  treat 
him  like  a  gentleman,  which  Captain  Delaney 
assured  him  he  would ;  whereupon  the  general 
delivered  his  sword,  and  that  immediately  after 
the  said  Oliver  Delaney,  junior,  struck  him,  and 
others  of  the  said  party  imitating  his  example, 
did  cruelly  cut  and  hack  him  in  the  manner  he 
then  was;  that,  although  he  was  in  such  a 
mangled  and  horrible  situation,  he  had,  never¬ 
theless,  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor 
of  the  transport,  if  a  lieutenant  of  the  man-of- 
war  who  guarded  the  transport  had  not  lent 
him  a  mattrass ;  that  General  Woodhull  was 
afterward  carried  to  the  hospital  in  the  church 
of  New  Utrecht,  where  he  perished,  as  deponent 
was  on  good  authority  informed,  through  want 
of  care,  and  other  necessaries  :  and  further  the 
deponent  saith  not.  Robert  Tbocp. 

Sworn  the  17th  day  of  January,  1777,  before 
me,  Goev.  Morris. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  fate  of  the  brave 
Captain  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  taken  as  a  spy, 
and  summarily  executed  by  the  British,  under 
Lord  Howe.  When  Andre  was  captured,  the 
cry  was  universal,  “remember  the  fate  of 
Hale ;  but  Andre  was  treated  with  humanity 
and  justice.  Found  within  our  lines,  he  was 
arrested,  regularly  tried  by  a  court  martial  of 
superior  officers,  and  condemned.  Captain 
Hale,  the  moment  he  was  taken  and  his  charac¬ 
ter  known,  was  hung  on  a  tree  without  cere¬ 
mony. 

Hale  was,  no  doubt,  a  spy.  His  movements 
were  known  to  General  Washington,  who  did 
not  approve  of  them.  General  William  Hull 
opposed  the  measure,  as  dangerous  and  dis¬ 
graceful.  The  following  is  from  the  life  of 
General  Hull : — 

“  Washington  spoke  to  Knowlton,  and  he  to 
Hale.  Hale  advised  with  Hull,  who  opposed 
the  measure  as  dangerous  and  disgraceful. 
Soon  after  this.  Hale  was  absent.  In  a  few  day  s 
a  British  officer  under  flag  informed  Hamilton 
that  Hale  had  been  executed  that  morning  as  a 
spy.  The  officer  told  Hull  he  was  present  at 
the  execution,  and  seemed  touched  at  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  ‘Hale  had  passed  through  the 
armies  on  Long  and  York  Island,  making 
sketches  of  fortifications  and  memoranda.  When 
apprehended  he  was  taken  before  Howe,  and  the 
concealed  papers  found.  He  at  once  declared 
his  name,  rank,  and  object.  Howe,  without  the 
form  of  a  trial,  ordered  his  execution  next 
morning,  and  put  him  in  custody  of  the  pro¬ 
vost-martial.  Hale  asked  for  a  clergyman.  He 
was  refused.  He  next  asked  for  a  Bible.  That 


too  was  refused.  On  the  morning  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  my  station  was  near  the  fatal  spot,  and  I 
requested  the  provost-mar^al  to  let  Hale  set 
in  my  marquee  while  the  necessary  preparations 
were  making.  Hale  entered  calm  and  dignified. 
He  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  letters  to 
his  mother  and  a  brother  officer,  which  were 
subsequently  destroyed  by  Cunningham.  Short¬ 
ly  after  be  was  summoned  to  the  gallows ;  few 
were  around.  His  last  words  were,  ‘I  only 
regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  coun¬ 
try.’  ” 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  American  Long  Island  scouts. 

Jesse  Brush  had  sent  the  following  warning 
to  “John  Kctcham  and  his  associates.” 

“  Head  Quarters,  August  26, 1780. — I  have 
repeatedly  ordered  you,  especially  Aprjl  15, 
to  leave  my  farm.  This  is  my  last  invita¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not,  your  next  Ian-,  .all  will  be 
in  a  warmer  climate  than  any  you  ever  lived 
in  yet.  Twenty  days  you  have  to  make  your 
escape.” 

“Riv.,  October  21,  1780. — It  was  a  dark, 
moonless  night  in  September,  ’80,  that  Major 
Brush,  a  small,  well  built  man,  with  red  hair, 
sandy  complexion,  and  a  bright  eye,  strong  as 
Hercules,  and  bold  as  a  lion,  two  brothers 
Conklins,  from  Virginia,  Captain  Rogers,  a 
hardy  old  fellow,  whose  farm  had  been  ravaged 
by  Cornwallis’s  army.  Lieutenant  Kctcham,  a 
polished  gentleman  and  brave  officer,  Tim 
Williams,  a  noble,  generous  fellow,  full  of  viva¬ 
city  and  humor,  and  Abram  Leggett,  landed 
from  a  whale  boat  on  a  beach  near  Smith  town. 
The  boat  was  hauled  up  in  a  cove,  and  careful¬ 
ly  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  seaweed, 
etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  noticed.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  a  house,  the  owner  of  which 
was  a  True  Blue,  who  had  been  apprised  that 
M^jor  Brush  was  about  to  be  dispatched  on  a 
secret  mission  by  Governor  Clinton  to  raise  a 
loan  of  specie  on  Long  Island.  For  three  weeks 
they  passed  to  and  fro  in  various  disguises, 
generally  in  broad  daylight,  with  assumed 
names,  and  some  pretended  business  which  they 
would  pursue  with  a  great  deal  of  seeming  ear¬ 
nestness.  After  they  left  Long  Island,  stress  of 
weather  forced  them  back  to  North  Swamp, 
when  they  hauled  up  their  boat,  capsized  it, 
and  crawled  under  for  shelter.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  it  cleared  up,  they  came  out,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  a  shout  from  a  neighboring 
height — ‘There  they  are!  The  d— d  rebels!’ 
and  a  volley  of  musketry  followed,  which  laid 
two  dead  on  the  sand.  Leggett  and  Williams 
escaped  in  a  swamp,  and  re-crossed  in  the  night 
to  Connecticut  in  a  large  whale-boat  General 
Washington  kept  cruising  in  the  Sound,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Brewster.” 

The  traitor  Arnold  sent  four  hundred  of  his 
men  to  plunder  on  Long  Island. 

“  September  14,  ’81. — Two  whale-boats  with 
forty  armed  men  from  Connecticut,  landed  on 
South  Hampton,  and  killed  and  dressed  four 
sheep  of  Joseph  Haveps.  On  the  evening  of 
the  15th  they  ransacked  the  house  of  Nicoll 
Havens,  Esq.,  on  Shelter  Island,  took  two  fowl¬ 
ing-pieces,  a  silver-hil ted  sword,  a  silver-mount¬ 
ed  hanger,  some  tea,  etc. ;  thence  to  Captain 
James  Havens’,  took  a  watch-coat,  fowling- 
piece,  etc. ;  thence  to  Widow  Payne’s,  insulted 
and  threatened  to  burn  the  house,  made  them 
produce  silver  tankard,  watch-coat,  fowling- 
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piece,  etc.  16th,  they  landed  at  cast  end  of 
Southold,  disarmed  the  people  on  their  way  up 
to  the  settlement,  and  fired  at  some  unarmed 
people,  entered  the  house  of  David  Gardiner 
(who  was  about  moving  to  Connecticut)  with 
fixed  bayonets,  took  goods  and  family  articles ; 
knocked  down  John  Peck.  On  their  way  down 
to  the  shore,  they  beat  with  a  gun-breech  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lommedien,  an  aged  couple,  threat¬ 
ened  to  bum  Widow  Moore’s  house,  because 
armed  men  had  assembled  there  to  resist  them, 
flashed  a  gun  at  John  Vail,  aged  si.xty  ;  said 
they  had  some  of  Delaney’s  cowboys  with  them, 
would  bum  the  whole  town  if  opposition  were 
made,  and  put  men,  women  and  children  to 
death.” 

(The  foregoing  extracts  are  from  “  Revolutionary  Inci¬ 
dents  of  Isrng  Island,”  by  Henry  Onderdonk.] 


LKIBIG'S  MINEIlAli  MANURE. 

Tun  attention  of  Agriculturists  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  organic  constituents 
of  vegetables,  and  but  little  regard  has  been 
given  to  their  mineral  bases.  Leibig,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  Chemist,  has  made  many  ex¬ 
periments,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  the 
mineral  relations  of  plants,  and  of  restoring 
them  to  more  natural  and  healthy  conditions. 
Ue  has  classified  cultivated  vegetables  in  the 
following  manner,  making  their  mineral  con- 
slltutents  the  basis  of  his  arrangement. 

1 —  Alkali  plants,  represented  by  Potatoes 
and  Beets. 

2 —  Lime  plants,  by  Clover  and  Peas. 

3 —  Silex  plants,  by  the  Grasses. 

4 —  Phosphoras  plants,  by  Rye  and  Wheat. 

He  has  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 

supply  of  these  elements  in  the  soil ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  has  attempted  to  introduce  a 
mineral  manure,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a 
patent  in  England.  It  would  be  well  if  Cul¬ 
tivators  would  turn  their  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  a  careful  analysis  of  the  plant,  and  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  consigned,  and  an  intelligent 
direction  of  the  whole,  would  inevitably  secure 
to  every  cultivated  species,  the  same  salts,  and 
in  the  same  proportion,  which  it  would  find 
in  its  native  soil.  Had  this  rule  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  Potato  Disease  which  has  filled 
whole  countries  with  consternation  and  ter¬ 
ror,  would  never  have  been  heard  of ;  and 
many  equally  important  errors  might  have  been 
avoided. 

If  Gentlemen  would  educate  their  sons  to  be 
fcieutific  Cuiturists,  instead  of  swelling  the 
plethoric  lists  of  the  learned  professions,  so 
called,  more  liberal  principles  would  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  thousand  resources,  which  as  yet 
arc  undreamed  of,  would  spring  up  around  us. 
In  the  study  of  Plants,  and  their  adaptation  to 
economical  purposes — which  would  comprehend 
a  generous  attention  to  Botany  and  Chemistry, 
the  finest  genius  might  find  scope  and  exercise 
— the  noblest  ambition  find  stimuli— and  the 
sincerest  desire  for  good  incentive  to  exertion. 
Something  like  this  wc  must  do  if  we  would 
avoid  past  errors.  Waste  land  and  deserts 
mark  the  course  of  man  upon  the  earth.  He 
enters  the  Eden  Land  of  Nature.  He  leaves 
only  the  desert  behind,  thorns  and  thistles  mark 
the  track  which  he  has  taken.  By  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  study — by  a  more  loving  and  filial  re¬ 
gard  for  Nature — wr  may  avoid  the  like.  o. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  SAM'L  HOUSTON. 

This  brave  but  somewhat  eccentric  man  was 
born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1793.  When  he  was  very  young  he 
lost  his  father,  and  he  with  his  mother  removed 
to  the  then  outmost  borders  of  civilization,  and 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
where  his  education  was  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected,  and  he  grew  up  a  wild  youth,  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  young  savages  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  became  very  much  attached  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  living,  a  liking  which  seems 
never  to  have  deserted  him.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  bookkeeping  in  a  store  in  the  neighlmrhood 
of  his  home,  but  not  liking  a  trader’s  life,  he 
commenced  the  duties  of  a  pedagogue.  At 
length,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  fenile  as 
he  had  previously  with  the  pen,  he  enlisted  in 
the  army,  in  1813,  anA  served  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  eye  of  General  Jackson  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  with  the 
commission  of  lieutenant,  having  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  good  soldiership  on 
several  occasions. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  studied  law,  and  soon 
entered  into  the  political  arena  of  his  country, 
where  he  has  figured  until  the  present  day. 
His  congressional  career  commenced  in  1823, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives.  He  held  his  seat  in  that  body 
until  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  in  1827,  holding  that  oflBcc  for  two 
years. 

About  this  time  Governor  Houston,  from 
some  unaccountable  motives,  left  the  society  of 
civilized  life  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his 


savage  friends,  with  whom  he  spent  several 
years ;  during  which  time,  detecting  the  nume- 
rons  deceptions  practiced  upon  the  ignorant  In¬ 
dians  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  he 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  determining  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  red  men. 
For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Washington,  and 
labored  diligently  to  forward  the  object  of  his 
mission.  Bat  his  benevolent  efforts  were  with¬ 
out  success,  and  he  became  involved  in  several 
vexatious  and  cxjiensivo  lawsuits.  Baffled  in 
his  disinterested  purposes,  he  rctnmed  again  to 
the  wilds  of  Arkansas,  and  took  np  his  abode 
with  his  Cherokee  friends. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  Texas  were  striv¬ 
ing  for  their  liberty,  and  during  an  accidental 
visit  to  that  territory  he  was  earnestly  solicited 
to  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  member  of  a 
convention  about  to  bo  called  to  form  a  consti¬ 
tution  for  a  new  State,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Mexican  republic.  Having  been  unanimously 
elected  he  became  exceedingly  influential  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  debates  of  the  convention,  and  all  the 
subsequent  action  growing  out  of  it.  Santa  An¬ 
na,  ther  President  of  the  Mexican  republic,  not 
liking  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution  offered 
for  his  acceptance,  refused  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  demanded  that  the  Texans  should  deliver  up 
all  their  arms,  and  acknowledge  fealty  to  the 
Mexican  republic.  The  result  was  an  appeal  to 
arms,  which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  straggles  on  the  record  of  war,  in 
which  the  battle  fields  of  Goliad  and  Alamo  are 
everlasting  and  blood-red  monuments  of  the 
gallantry  and  sufferings  of  the  Texans,  and  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Mexicans. 
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At  the  opening  of  this  war.  General  Austin 
held  command  of  the  Texan  forces,  which  com¬ 
mand  soon  devolved  on  General  Houston,  bj 
whose  indomitable  courage  and  unsurpassed 
military  sagacity  the  broken  legions  of  Texas 
were  recruited  and  kept  together  until  victory 
dawned  on  their  arms  at  San  Jacinto,  when  the 
whole  Mexican  army,  with  the  treacherous 
Santa  Anna  at  its  head,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Texans.  The  results  of  this  battle  were 
several  hundred  slain  among  the  Mexicans,  while 
Houston's  loss  was  only  seven  killed  and  thirty 
wounded. 

Thus  caught  in  the  toils  of  his  foes,  Santa 
Anna  was  fain  to  grant  their  demands,  and  in 
May,  1836,  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  independence  of  Texas.  The  news 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  dlfiTused  univer¬ 
sal  joy,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  grateful 
Texans  unanimously  elected  General  Houston  to 
be  its  first  president. 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  no  man 
could  be  elected  to  that  high  office  twice  in 
succession ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  official  term. 
General  Houston  was  choeen  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Again,  in  1841,  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidential  chair.  In  1844,  Texas  was  received 
into  the  American  Union,  and  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  seat  he  has  occupied  until  the 
present  time. 

- - 

METKOROI.OGY. 

Meteorologt,  as  strictly  defined,  means  the 
science  of  meteors ;  it  now,  however,  receives 
under  its  head  all  those  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  our  atmosphere,  and  are  produced  by 
changes  in  the  condition  of  its  elements.  The 
phenomena  of  the  weather  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  we  might  suppose  they  would  have  com¬ 
manded  attention  and  investigation  not  only 
among  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  but 
among  mankind  generally,  from  the  earliest 
times.  We  know  that  Astronomy  took  its 
rise  at  a  very  early  period,  beyond  tradition 
even,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  eye  raised 
to  contemplate  the  majestic  movement  of  the 
heavens,  would  fail  to  survey  with  interest  and 
inquiry  the  ever  varying  aspects  of  the  sky. 
The  comparative  defenceless  condition  of  the 
human  race  at  these  periods,  rendering  men 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
doubtless,  impelled  them  to  observe  closely 
every  indication  that  seemed  to  foretell  the 
approach  of  storms  or  tempests,  in  order  to 
guard  against  their  effects.  Hence  arose  max¬ 
ims  or  aphorisms,  drawn  both  from  peculiar 
aspects  of  the  sky  and  a  multitude  of  indica¬ 
tions  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  un¬ 
cultivated  state,  is  to  generalize,  and  to  frame 
laws,  which  often  can  show  no  correspondence 
with  the  phenomena  they  are  supposed  to  gov¬ 
ern.  Error  and  empiricism  are  for  the  most 
part  the  results  of  such  capricious  conclusions, 
though  the  seeds  of  philosophy  are,  occasionally 
thus  embodied.  The  luxuriant  fields  and  taste¬ 
fully-arranged  gardens  of  the  diligent  husband¬ 
man  are  not  of  spontaneous  or  uncultivated 
growth,  nor  the  systematic  rules  and  deductions 
of  science,  the  offspring  of  rude  aud  undeveloped 
minds.  From  the  writings  of  the  ancients  we 
learn  that  weather-phrases  and  maxims  were 


very  common  in  those  times,  and  some  which 
have  been  recorded  are,  evidently,  the  result 
of  attentive  observation.  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  endeavored  to  account 
for  meteorological  phenomena  in  a  systematic 
and  philosophic  manner.  His  treatise  de  Me- 
teoris  is  the  earliest  work  on  meteorology  that 
has  descended  to  us,  and  in  it  we  find  discussed 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  with  all 
the  sagacity  and  originality  that  distinguished 
the  founder  of  philosophy.  This  was  long  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  birth  of  physical  science,  however, 
and,  although  the  explanation  given  of  dew, 
rain,  etc.,  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  those  of 
modern  investigators,  yet  from  the  lack  of  any 
knowledge  of  physical  geography  and  of  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  constitution  of  the 
air,  his  speculations  arc,  for  the  most  part,  fan¬ 
ciful  and  erroneous.  The  treatise  de  Meteoris 
was  followed  by  another,  written  in  a  style 
close  and  philosophic,  by  Theophrastus,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Aristotle. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
weather-maxims  of  the  present  day  differ  very 
little  from  those  we  find  recorded  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  gives  a  list  of  signs 
by  which  the  husbandman  may  foretell  the 
character  of  the  coming  weather,  very  similar 
to  those  with  which  most  of  us  are  now  familiar. 
The  various  appearances  of  the  sky  and  clouds, 
and  the  behavior  of  birds  and  other  animals, 
have  all  been  observed  as  portending  particular 
states  of  the  weather,  by  persons  engaged  in 
out-door  employments,  from  time  immemorial, 
and  as  these  signs  have,  in  many  instance,  some 
foundation  in  truth,  it  is  not  strange  thkt  they 
should  be  found  coincident  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  his  “  Salmo- 
nia  ”  has  given  a  scientific  explanation  to  many 
popular  signs,  showing  that  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere  always  govern  these  premo¬ 
nitory  manifestations.  Among  all  the  whimsi¬ 
calities  of  popular  belief,  there  is  none  which 
has  obtained  more  extensive  credence  with  the 
intelligent,  or  which  has  been  proved  more 
erroneous  than  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
moon’s  lunations  on  the  condition  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  most  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  meteorological  records,  has 
failed  to  show  that  our  nocturnal  luminary  has 
any  perceptible  agency  in  controlling  the 
weather  of  this  planet.  If,  os  seems  most  plau¬ 
sible,  the  moou  does  exert  any  influence  towards 
forming  atmospheric  tides,  the  value  is  cutire- 
ly  lost  among  the  many  complicated  and  con¬ 
flicting  forces  developed  on  the  earth.  It  does 
not  appear  likely  that  our  knowledge  of  meteor¬ 
ology  will  ever  be  so  complete  as  to  enable  us 
to  predict,  with  any  certainty,  the  weather, 
even  a  few  days  ahead.  For,  if  we  were  ac- 
quunted  with  all  the  causes  which  govern  the 
formation  of  storms,  and  the  origin  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes  in  general,  we  should  still 
always  fiud  ourselves  unable  to  compute  the 
action  of  casual  forces  that  modify  or  quite 
overrule  general  laws,  in  almost  every  Instance. 
The  study  of  meteorology  has,  within  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  been  joined  to  that  of  physical 
geography,  and  in  this  way  developed  some 
very  important  and  licautiful  results.  The 
influence  of  the  principal  geological  features  of 
our  earth  an  atmospheric  circulation  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  thence  upon  man  himself  in  the  char¬ 


acter  of  races  and  of  civilization,  has  been 
studied  and  discussed  by  some  of  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  age. 

Elevation,  or  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  tend  to  eqnalize  climatic  extremes,  and 
to  modify  the  astronomical  climate.  Islands, 
and  the  borders  of  continents,  generally  have  a 
most  equable  climate,  while  a  dryer  air  aud  the 
extremes  of  temperature  are  found  in  the  into- 
terior  of  continents.  The  climate  of  the  Faroe 
islands  is  often  referred  to  in  illustration  of 
this  point  Although  in  62  degrees  North  lati¬ 
tude,  the  mean  temperature  is  38.5  degrees, 
and  the  mean  summer  temperature  54  degrees. 
It  is  even  said  that  ice  does  not  form  in  their 
ponds  during  winter.  The  islands  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  surrounded  by 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  situated  in  the  same  latitude,  but 
remc  te  from  pelagic  influences,  we  find  the  mean 
winter  temperature  16.3  degrees,  and  the  mean 
^mmer  temperature  60.8  degrees.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  from  Guyot,  will  illustrate  these  points : — 

“  While  in  Green  Ireland,  the  myrtle  grows 
in  the  open  air,  as  in  Portugal,  without  having 
to  dread  the  cold  of  winter,  the  summer  sun  of 
this  same  climate  does  not  succeed  in  perfectly 
ripening  the  plums  and  the  pears  which  grow 
very  well  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  continent. 
On  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  shrubs  as  delicate 
as  the  laurel  or  camelia  are  green  through  the 
whole  year  in  the  gardens,  in  a  latitude  at 
which,  in  the  interior  of  the  continents,  trees 
the  most  tenacious  of  life  can  alone  brave  the 
rigor  of  the  winters.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
the  mild  climfite  of  England  cannot  ripen  the 
grape,  almost  under  the  same  parallel  where 
grow  still  the  delicious  wines  of  the  Rhine. 
At  Astraean,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  Humboldt  says  the  grapes  and  fruits 
of  every  kind  are  as  beautiful  and  as  luscious 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Italy ;  the  wines  have 
all  the  fire  of  those  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
while  In  the  same  latitude,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  the  vine  hardly  flourishes  at  all.  And 
yet,  to  a  summer  capable  of  ripening  the 
southern  fruits,  succeeds  a  winter  so  severe, 
that  the  vine-dresser  must  bury  the  stock  of 
his  vines  several  feet  beneath  the  earth,  if  he 
would  not  see  them  killed  every  year  by  the 
cold. 

It  is  found  that  by  studying  the  structure  and 
formation  of  the  earth — in  other  words,  its 
physical  geology — we  arc  most  likely  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  general  laws  of  meteorological  pheno¬ 
mena.  Thus  meteorology  becomes  connected 
with  almost  every  other  department  of  natural 
science.  We  get  a  knowledge  of  the  air  and  its 
constitution  only  by  means  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy ;  the  explanation  of  some 
phenomena  require  a  correct  knowledge  of  op 
tics  and  atomic  laws,  and  even  the  most  abstruse 
microscopic  investigations  lend  their  aid,  for 
Maury  has  proved  the  existence  of  an  upper 
current  from  the  tropics,  communicating  with 
the  arctic  regions,  from  the  examination  of 
infusoria  found  in  the  Arctic  seas,  which  are 
known  to  form  only  in  the  tropics. 

During  the  present  century  meteorology  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  accomplished 
minds  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  with  some 
very  important  results,  both  iu  a  scientific  and 
practical  point  of  view.  The  laws  governing 
the  passage  of  tropical  hurricanes  were  trium- 
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pbantly  demonstrated,  at  nearly  the  same  timei 
by  Redfleld  of  this  country,  and  by  Reid  and 
Thom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Before 
the  law  of  these  storms  were  discovered,  vessels 
caught  in  them  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fiercest  elements,  often  drifting  in  the  track 
of  the  hurricane  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  from 
the  directions  laid  down  by  Reid  and  Redfield, 
as  deduced  from  the  theory  of  hurricanes,  a  ship 
may  always  know  how  to  shape  its  course  so  as 
to  escape  from  the  fatal  vortex. 

The  more  recent  labors  of  Lieutenant  Maury 
are  furnishing  some  exceedingly  valuable  re- 
results.  They  consist  of  a  scries  of  charts, 
beautifully  engraved,  and  exhibiting  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  winds,  the  course  and  temperature 
of  marine  currents,  and  the  character  of  the 
storms,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  ocean.  The 
undertaking  was  a  gigantic  one,  and  would  have 
daunted  minds  less  persevering  and  enthusiastic 
tlian  that  of  the  accomplished  lieutenant.  The 
1^-books  of  hundreds  of  vessels  were  collected 
Wd  carefully  examined,  and  the  charts  thus 
formed  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  captains 
of  vessels,  on  condition  that  a  copy  of  their 
logs  should^  furnished  on  return.  In  this  way 
the  cht^^nerc  improved  and  corrected,  and 
LieutemflPMaury  has  at  this  time  more  than 
one  thousand  vessels  engaged  diligently  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  this  great  work.  IVlicn  we 
consider  that  more  than  five-sevenths  of  our 
globe  is  covered  by  water,  and  that  the  meteor¬ 
ological  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  much  more 
likelj^  show  the  presence  of  general  laws, 
bein^xempt  from  the  disturbing  influences  in¬ 
cident  to  inequality  of  surface,  we  perceive  how 
valuable  are  the  materials  thus  collected  and 
arranged  to  the  progress  of  metcological  in¬ 
vestigation.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  to  the  faithful  and  intelligent  cooperation 
of  American  seamen  that  we  are  indebted  for 
such  important  results. 

Of  the  utility  of  these  charts  in  shortening 
the  time  of  sailing,  in  almost  every  part  df  the 
world,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  speak, 
for  almost  every  one  has  heard  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  trips  made  by  vessels  that  have  followed 
the  directions  of  these  charts,  which  in  fact 
enable  the  mariner  in  choosing  his  route  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
preceded  him. 

Europe  has  long  been  in  advance  of  this 
country  in  perfecting  most  departments  of  me¬ 
teorology,  and  the  meteorology  of  Prussia, 
France,  and  England,  has  1)ccn  more  thoroughly 
discussed  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

In  this  country  the  system  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  promises 
very  important  results.  This  system  embraces 
about  two  hundred  observers,  stationed  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  Union.  Many  of  them 
are  supplied  with  standard  instruments,  and  all 
give  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  sky, 
course  of  the  winds,  and  passage  of  storms,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Institution  at  Washington  every 
month.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  four  years,  and  a  vast  amount  of  scienti¬ 
fic  matter  has  been  collected,  which  will  require 
much  time  and  labor  fully  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Louis  Blodget  has  charge  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Institution.  As  observers  receive 
free  of  charge  many  valuable  publications  of 
the  institution,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  num¬ 


ber  of  those  contributing  their  observations  will 
continue  to  be  increased.  The  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  have  each  organized  a 
system  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution.  In  conclusion  we  may  say 
that  meteorology,  a  science  almost  unknown 
and  scarcely  spoken  of  twenty  years  ago,  now 
assumes  equal  interest  and  importance  with  any 
other.  And  why  should  it  not?  In  this  won¬ 
derful  atmosphere,  that  envelopes  our  earth, 
arc  elaborated  and  exhibited  some  of  the  most 
powerful  agents,  the  most  striking  phenomena 
in  the  domains  of  nature.  It  is  the  continued 
action  of  climatic  elements  alone  that  holds  in 
existence  every  form  of  life  on  our  globe. 

What  mysterious  and  omnipotent  agents  are 
connected  in  the  restless  ambient  air  that  floats 
about  us,  so  soft  and  pliable  in  the  summer 
zephyr  that  fans  our  cheek,  but  in  the  tornado 
terrible  and  resistless  as  the  cannon  ball, — shed¬ 
ding  quietly  the  peaceful  rains,  and  concealing 
in  its  bosom  the  fatal  electric  fire, — the  spring 
of  health  and  life,  yet  bearing  the  invisible 
pestilence  that  desolates  the  nations!  The  full 
knowledge  of  all  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
their  effects  on  the  phenomena  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  would  be  to  mankind  the  most 
important  achievement  of  science. 

Man  has  but  begun  the  study  of  the  elements 
that  surround  him,  and  what  may  we  not  expect 
in  the  way  of  progress  when  art,  enriched  and 
matured  by  the  trophies  of  science,  shall  scatter 
its  blessings  throughout  the  world.  Eolus. 


THE  OLD  MERCHANT’S  BOOK.  | 

[Fifty  Ytart  in  both  Hemupherai;  or.  Reminis- 
cenees  of  a  Merchant.  By  Vincent  Nolte.  New 
York  :  published  by  Redfield,  1854.  pp.  481.  This 
book,  which  for  the  number  and  variety  of  “  mov¬ 
ing  incidents  by  flood  and  field,  and  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,”  beats  the  story  of  Othello  all  hollow,  is 
full  of  interest,  especially  to  the  merchant  and 
financier.  The  New  Orleans  papers  kick  against 
the  book,  it  will  be  read  nevertheless.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  gives  the  fullest  and  clearest  ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  “  cotton  speculation  ”  hy  the 
old  United  States  Bank,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Biddle,  that  we  have  ever  seen  published.] 

I  WANTED  very  much  to  go  to  New  Orleans, 
but  was  detained  in  New  York  longer  than  I 
expected,  by  the  attorneys  of  Ilottingucr  k  Co. 
of  Havre.  Mr.  Wilder  had  lived  long  in  Paris, 
as  partner  in  a  New  York  silk  house,  iu  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Lyons  silk  factories,  and  we 
had  known  each  other  there.  He  bad  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  Hottinguer  &  Co.,  and  had  won 
their  confidence  by  his  punctual  fulfilment  of 
engagements.  He  knew  me  just  when  I  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  as  cotton  merchant,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Liverpool  and  Havre. 
He  had,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  me,  even 
after  my  failure  in  1826,  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  me  and  of  my  influence  with  cotton- 
planters  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  He  was 
also  in  the  confidence  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  who 
was  considered  the  first  financier  in  America, 
and  who  desired  to  govern  the  European  cot¬ 
ton  market  by  his  bank  influence.  He  was 
urged  to  do  this  by  the  uncertain  position  of 
American  credit  in  the  European  markets  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  central  point  of  this  commerce  was 
London,  where  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  France  had  created  a  deficit  for 
Americana  of  from  13  to  15,000,000  dollars. 


Add  to  this  $13,000,000  of  interest  on  a  debt 
of  $23i,006,648,  borrowed  by  the  various  States 
on  their  own  responsibility.  In  carrying  out 
this  project,  less  was  thought  of  a  possible  rise 
in  cotton  than  of  losing  $27,000,000,  to  be  an¬ 
nually  paid  in  Europe.  The  rise  of  a  single 
penny  on  the  pound  on  575,000  bales  of  360 
lbs.  each  (the  quantity  furnished  by  the  crop  of 
1837-8,)  would  have  made  a  difference  of  $11,- 
500,000  j  the  rise  of  a  second  penny  would  re¬ 
duce  the  trade-balance  against  the  States  to  al- 
almost  nothing.  But  several  things  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  this  rise First,  to  strengthen 
the  bands  of  the  holders  in  England,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  compelled  by  lack  of 
means  to  sell ;  second ,  to  overcome  the  natural 
unwillingness  of  the  spinners  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  tiie  raw  material.  Every  merchant 
knows  that  the  spinner  is  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price,  if  he  can  get  the  same  rise  in  the 
prices  of  his  manufactures.  This  idea  did  not 
get  into  Biddle’s  head.  The  advancing  con¬ 
sumption  of  raw  material  in  England  for  some 
years  back,  was  proof  enough  for  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  elasticity  of  the  market.  When  I 
came  to  New  York,  in  November,  1838,  he  had 
ended  bis  first  attempt  to  extend  the  grasp  of 
his  ideas  in  this  affair.  He  had  sent  persons  in 
autumn,  1837,  to  Charleston  and  New  Orleans, 
to  buy  enormous  quantities  of  cotton  on  the 
bank’s  account,  and  to  ship  it  to  Liverpool  and 
Havre.  He  had  established  his  eldest  son  and 
an  old  Philadelphia  merchant  in  Liverpool, 
under  the  name  of  Humphreys  and  Biddle,  and 
to  them  his  cotton  was  consigned.  In  Havre, 
the  consignees  were  Hottinguer  k  Co.,  with 
whose  representative,  Wilder,  he  had  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  whose  paper  was  sold 
through  his  bank.  This  colossal  affair  did  very 
well  the  first  year.  At  this  moment  I  j^eached 
New  York  and  visited  Wilder,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  said 
“You  are  the  man  who  could  best  have  based 
our  operations  in  New  Orleans.”  I  asked  if  I 
were  too  late  to  take  a  share  at  least  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  said,  “  Not  quite ;  yon  are  an  old 
friend  of  our  house ;  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Biddle ; 
he  will  see  you  gladly,  and,  at  any  rate,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  in  New  Orleans.” 

I  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Biddle  and  his  brother-in-law,  Craig, 
both  of  whom  I  had  known  very  well  before. 
After  a  couple  of  days’  thought,  he  decided  to 
make  no  change  in  the  present  conrsc  of  his 
business  or  in  his  agencies.  But  he  said  that  I 
should  have  every  help  in  my  own  business  from 
his  branch-bank  in  New  Orleans — the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Bank.  These  were  mere  words,  but 
I  have  never  had  cause  to  mistrust  him,  and  have 
often  been  helped  by  the  house  of  Humphreys 
k  Biddle. 

When  I  left  England,  Messrs.  Barings  had 
promised  to  keep  me  informed  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  market,  and  I  soon  received 
letters.  The  coming  crop  was,  of  course,  the 
settling  point  of  the  hoped  for  advance  in 
prices.  In  England,  1,800,000  bales  were 
reckoned  on,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  current 
price  was  believed  to  be  sure.  'The  circular  of 
the  first  fifteen  cotton-brokers  at  the  close  of 
the  year  said,  December  31, 1838 :  “  The  whole 
matter  rests  on  the  amount  of  the  import  aud 
the  politic.s  of  the  American  Bank  Party,  and 
these  are  inseparable.”  The  weekly  British 
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consumption  during  the  year,  was  23,204  bales,  If  he  wanted  to  go  further,  he  must  give  me  at  $40  per  bale,  not  one  dollar  had  been  im- 
and  the  total  stock  remaining  in  Great  Britian,  the  credit.  He  sent  me  a  second  letter  for  $60,-  properly  employed,  or  had  found  its  way  into 
was  321,000,  or  enough  for  fourteen  weeks.  The  000.  It  was  known  that  the  shipment  was  ad-  my  pocket.  This  statement  was  given  to  a 
coming  crop  was  therefore  of  great  importance,  dressed  to  my  old  friends  and  correspondents,  commitee  of  the  persons  concerned  ;  whose 
as  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  consump-  but  whether  for  Mr.  Wilder’s  account  or  my  general  idea  was  that  the  difficulty  was  but 
tion  would  continue.  The  smaller  the  crop,  of  own  was  not  known.  As  I  also  made  shipments  momentary.  When  everything  had  been  put 
course  the  better  for  the  Bank  party.  At  the  at  the  same  time,  through  Alexander  Dennistoim  upon  paper,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
end  of  the  year,  the  maximum  was  set  down  at  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  partner  of  James  if  uny  profit  should  finally  result,  it  should  be 
1,700,000  bales  at  highest.  But  I,  who  had  had  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  with  advance,  which  mine. 

so  much  experience  in  cotton,  knew  certainly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  concurrence.  Now  came  the  point  of  managing  the  aflbir. 
from  the  best  instructed  planters,  of  all  the  amounted  to  874  per  cent.,  it  was  evident  that  Who  should  be  trusted?  and  should  payments 
cotton  growing  States,  that  the  crop  would  not  it  could  not  be  all  for  other  people’s  account ;  be  made  according  to  the  amount  claimed  by 
exceed  1,600,000.  I  was  then  told  from  Eng-  yet  no  one  saw  it,  or  if  they  did,  they  kept  it  es^ch  creditor ;  or  should  all  be  united,  and 
land,  that  if  it  did  not  surpass  a  million  and  a  silent  The  more  I  bought,  the  more  was  offer-  gradually  paid,  equally  ?  While  in  this  stale, 
half,  there  would  be  an  important  rise  in  prices,  ed,  and  when  I  said  I  must  refuse  from  want  of  the  firm  of  Reid,  Irving  &  Co,,  London,  corres- 
and  if  it  stopped  at  1,400,000  bales,  “  there  was  money,  I  was  told  to  take  the  cotton  and  pay  pondents  of  the  Citizen’s  Bank,  offered  to  take 
no  telling  at  what  rate  prices  might  go.”  When  for  it  when  I  got  my  returns.  Two  banks  also  and  manage  the  whole  affair,  giving  good  guar- 
the  crop  was  gathered  in,  it  furnished  but  offered  advances  upon  the  bills  of  lading  and  antees  for  the  debts. 

1,360,000  bales.  Only  one  unforeseeable  clr-  the  policies  of  insurances ;  saying  that  the  cot-  Then  appeared  single  claiqis  upon  me  person- 
cumstance  occurred  to  interfere  with  the  Bank  ton  might  remain  at  the  presses,  and  that  the  ally  ;  the  most  important  being  ^hose  of  yie 
plans.  Breadstuff’s  were  extraordinarily  rare  in  receipts  of  the  press-owners  would  be  taken  as  press-owners.  I  was  left  in  freedom,  howeVet. 
England;  and  this,  according  to  the  measures  equivalents  for  the  policies  and  the  bills  of  by  giving  bail  that  I  would  not  leave’ the  coJp-%.  A 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  such  cases,  aflTected  lading,  until  these  were  made  out.  Thus  I  got  try.  One  of  my  bail  was  an  old  clerk  of  mii^ 
the  cotton  industry.  It  became  necessary  to  means  to  make  advances,  although  without  any  whom  I  had  taken,  when  penniless,  in  Bayonne, 

Import  a  great  quantity  of  breadstuff’s,  and  this  capital  of  my  own.  I  published  a  couple  of  and  established  in  New  Orleans,  ^^^lot  ep- 
threatened  great  difficulty  in  the  money  market,  circulars,  which  convinced  everybody  that  a  joy  my  freedom  long.  Some  oS^|milef|, 
as  an  outlay  of  £10,000,000  must  be  made  for  rise  in  prices  was  inevitable.  A  large  sale  volunteers  too,  upon  whom  I  haSIro^A, 
grain.  Thu  quantity  of  American  State  paper  made  in  England,  at  ninepence,  strengthened  were  advised  to  retract,  and  did  so ;  and  while 
that  had  been  bought,  the  sums  sent  out  for  this  conviction.  It  was  the  case  with  all  that  I  j  was  about  getting  others,  my  old  clerk,  whom 
cotton,  and  some  monetary  difficulties  in  Bel-  shipped.  jqj  years  I  had  protected,  trusted,  and  ad- 

gium  and  France  made  a  tightness  in  the  Eng-  I  had  not  entered  into  this  vortex  thought-  yanced,  followed  their  example.  I  went  to 
I’lsh  money  market  positive.  Literest  rose  ;  lessly.  I  must  go  on  buying,  but  I  had  a  moral  prison.  I  thought  the  imprisonment  u^lled 
money  must  be  paid  for  bread;  foreign  ex-  certainty  that  the  net  products  of  all  the  cotton  for,  in  a  place  where  three  and  tWrtyyBs  of 
changes  were  wanting;  instead  of  strengthening  sold  in  Liverpool,  would  more  than  meet  any  labor  had  won  for  me,  deservedly,  the- pjuta- 
the  Bank  (of  England)  by  selling  out  some  of  its  obligations  of  mine ;  and  so  I  continued,  acting  tion  of  an  honorable  man ;  but  fortune  held  the 
State  Paper,  the  directoi-8  determined  to  require  less  as  mere  speculator  than  as  intermediate  bitter  cup  to  my  lips,  and  I  must  drain  it  to 
34  per  cent,  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  between  furnishers  and  consumers.  the  dregs.  There,  where  I  had  played  so  impor- 

other  paper,  which  would  accumulate  such  In  all  my  consignments  to  the  Barings,  I  had  tant  a  part,  won  such  universal  confideoce,  and 
paper  in  their  portfolio,  and  keep  the  circula-  requested  them,  as  soon  as  the  sale  of  the  cot-  saved  by  timely  help  so  many  from  ruin’,  I  could 
tion  of  fheir  notes  in  its  usual  position.  On  the  ton  should  have  realized  more  than  the  amount  not  expect  to  be  housed  with  criminals  of  every 
28th  Eeb.,  1839,  after  £2,000,000  ready  money  of  the  advances,  to  send  me  credits  for  it  to  sort,  and  fed  with  their  food  or  starve.  My 
had  been  paid  out,  the  Bank  announced  its  in-  New  York.  I  wanted  them  to  feel  safe,  and  counsel,  John  R.  Grymes,  convinced  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  keeping  up  the  34  per  cent,  interest  then  I  trusted  all  to  the  rise  in  prices,  of  which  justice  of  my  imprisonment,  attempted  to  get 
until  April,  although  the  discount  price  at  the  I  felt  so  sure.  But  my  calculations  and  theirs  me  released,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  nine  days,  suc- 
Exchange  was  now  4  or  44  per  cent.  were  all  deceived.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  ceeded.  I  went  to  my  house,  packed  up  a  few 

In  six  months  the  Treasury  had  lost  £4,353,-  the  crop  upon  which  the  price  depended ;  for  things,  and  started  in  a  steamer  for  Louisville. 

000  in  money,  £4,400,000  in  paper.  The  poor  the  dearth  of  breadstuff’s  had  restricted  the  con-  It  was  twenty-two  years  since  I  had  been  here, 
bread  crop  had  its  influence.  Nothing  could  sumption  of  cotton  by  the  spinners  to  the  yet  I  found  my  friend,  John  S.  Snead,  in  the 
keep  money  in  the  country.  A  suspension  of  amount  of  4650  bales  per  week.  best  circumstances.  What  twenty-two  years 

payment  was  to  be  looked  for;  interest  was  At  last,  a  letter  from  the  Barings  stopped  can  do  for  an  American  city,  is  incomprehensi- 
at  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  outlay  of  their  advances,  as  they  doubted  whether  all  Europe.  In  1810,  the  population  of  Ciu- 

ready  money,  at  least,  £5,729,666.  the  shipments  would  repay  them.  I  must  stop  cipnati  was  2510,  in  1850,  it  was  119,460. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  the  dearth  was  a  the  buying.  The  greatest  difficulties  arose  From  Louisville  1  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
forced  lessening  of  the  consumption  of  cotton,  from  the  errors,  outstanding  payments,  etc.,  1  saw  in  the  harbor  over  sixty  steamboats 
which  now  in  England  amounted  to  328,013  which  resulted  from  advancing  on  cotton,  and  Seated  at  the  end  of  the  breakfast  table,  in  the 
bales,  of  which  241,785  were  American.  The  obtaining  these  advances  on  the  receipts  of  the  great  eating-room  of  a  favorite  hotel,  a  pair  .of 
weekly  consumption  was  now  16,896  bales,  in-  press-owners,  with  whom  it  was  deposited.  For  respectable  looking  gentlemen  came  in  and  tat 
stead  of  23,204  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  the  delayed  payments,  the  cotton  yet  in  the  opposite  to  mo.  Said  one  to  the  other,  “.Vin- 
reader  will  now  understand  what  follows.  depots  was  security  for  the  sellers  and  factors ;  cent  Nolte,  of  New  Orleans,  came  up  by  this 
Tow||k1s  the  end  of  January,  Mr.  Wilder  bu*  tbe  holders  of  the  receipts  upon  which  the  boat ;  I  don't  know  where  he  puts  up.  Do  you 
commissioned  me  to  buy  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  advances  were  made,  also  claimed  it.  Every  know  him  ?” 

one  fifth  for  myself,  and  the  rest  for  his  friends,  lawyer  in  New  Orleans  was  employed,  and  all  “  A  little,”  was  the  answer ;  “  he  was  point- 
making  my  own  venture  about  $6,400,  of  which  was  confusion.  I  collected  all  who  had  an  in-  ed  out  to  me  once  in  New  Orleans.” 

I  must  pay  $1,600  In  cash.  I  did  not  possess  so  tercst  in  the  matter — some  nine  or  ten — and  “  Ah  I  What  docs  he  look  like  ?” 

much,  and  was  yet  unwilling  to  prevent  my  re-  showed  them  the  true  position  of  affairs.  The  “  Simple  enough ;  no  fuss  about  him  ;  an  open 

entrance  into  this  business.  These  commissions  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  two  friendly  manner,” 

must  be  attended  to  without  loss  of  time,  or  re-  months  and  a  half,  37,000  bales  of  cotton  had  “  He  must  be  a  devil  of  a  fellow.  Does  he 

fused.  I  undertook  it.  My  commissions  on  the  passed  through  my  hands.  My  explanations  look  like  a  schemer  ?” 

whole  purchase  reduced  my  need  to  $500,  which  showed  where  it  had  gone ;  the  names  of  the  “  Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply. 

I  hoped  to  make  up  in  some  other  way.  I  told  sellers ;  the  amount  of  the  various  purchases ;  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  and  it  was  near 
Mr.  Wilder  that  I  could  combine  other  afifairs  how  much  bad  been  paid  or  was  due ;  the  the  time  of  embarking ;  so  I  took  my  hat,  and 
like  this,  if  I  could  make  certain  regular  ad-  European  bouses  to  whom  it  was  consigned ;  bowing  to  the  one  who  bad  seen  me,  said,  “  I 
vances  before  the  goods  were  shipped,  and  the  the  amount  of  advances  made  by  them ;  and  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  recognize  me.  My 
bills  of  lading  signed,  only  that  I  had  no  means,  proved  that  out  of  $1,440,000,  reckoning  cotton  name  is  Vincent  Nolte,  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
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Mr.  Vincent  Nolte,  the  celebrated  cotton  spec¬ 
ulator,  from  New  Orleans,  has  arrived  at  the 
Globe  Hotel,  Broadway.”  The  waiter  was 
called  to  point  ont  the  remarkable  man,  and  for 
while  I  was  the  mark  for  the  eyes  of  all  the 
guests ;  who,  when  tired  of  staring,  said,  “Why, 
he  looks  like  other  people.” 


bid  you  good  morning.”  As  I  went  away,  he 
cried,  “  True,  by  God,  sir.  Oh,  what  a  pity  ^ 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  little  bit  of  a 
chat  with  you.” 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  New  York* 
I  went  to  Wall-street,  where  I  was  soon  su^* 
[10]  * 


rounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  meu,  desirous  of  see 
ing  and  analyzing  the  “  keenest  cotton  specula¬ 
tor  in  America.”  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my 
hotel,  the  “  Globe,”  where  I  rested  at  least  un¬ 
til  the  next  day.  At  breakfast  next  morning 
I  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  as  follows 


NIAGARA  WAT-yjS- 


We  have  heretofore  given  three  engravings 
our  magazine,  presenting  three  different 
views  of  the  world-renowned  Niagara.  The  en¬ 
graving  here  presented  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  Falls  on  the  Canada  side,  with  the  Grand 
Rapids,  extending  nearly  a  mile  above  the 
Falls.  The  two  persons  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  picture,  are  standing  on  “  Table  Rock,”  un¬ 
der  which  people  go,  or  used  to  go,  before  so 
much  of  it  fell,  in  order  to  pass  under  the  sheet 
of  falling  water.  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  upper 
corner  of  the  engraving,  is  a  small  portion  of 
Goat  Island,  with  a  view  of  the  stone  tower,  or 
lighthouse,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  falls. 

The  vapors  which  invariably  veil  the  foot  of 
the  Falls,  are  nowhere  so  compact  and  volumi¬ 
nous  as  in  the  centre  of  the  Horse  Shoe.  There 
they  assume  every  form,  every  aspect  and  every 
shade.  According  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  seen 
to  rise  towards  the  sky  like  a  vast  column,  to 
spread  in  disordered  masses,  to  whirl  into  infi¬ 
nite  spirals,  or  to  disperse  in  floating  clouds. 
Sometimes  they  swell  above  the  Falls  like  a 
sombre  canopy,  hanging  from  the  arch  of  the 
firmament ;  at  another  time  they  poise  lightly 
over  the  rays  of  the  sun,  from  which  they  bor¬ 
row  a  golden  lustre.  Sometimes  the  evening 
twilight  envelops  the  atmosphere  of  the  catar¬ 
acts  in  a  dust  of  flame  nowhere  else  in  nature  to 
be  found ;  and  some  hours  later,  in  the  midst  of 
phantoms  of  mists,  the  lunar  bow  rises  from  the 
waves  in  the  splendor  of  the  night,  and  binds 
with  its  enamelled  scarf  the  light-house,  at  the 
foot  of  which  each  broken  wave  flings,  as  it 
passes  by,  a  radiant  boquet  cf  diamonds. 

The  following  is  the  poet  Brainard's  beautiful 
address  to  Niagara  Falls : — 

The  thonghts  are  strange  th^t  crowd  into  mj  brain. 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  formed  thee  from  his  hollow  hand  ; 

And  hung  hU  bow  upon  thy  awful  front ; 

Had  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour’s  sake, 

The  sound  of  many  waters  ;  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 

And  notch  his  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocka 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  And  what  are  we. 

Tliat  hear  the  Question  of  that  voice  sublime  I 
0  !  what  are  aU  the  notes,  that  ever  rung 
From  war’s  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side* 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  lifb,  by  thy  unceasing  warf 
And  yet,  bold  babbler  I  what  art  thou  to  Him, 

Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  watersfi 
Above  their  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave 
That  breaks  and  whispers  of  its  Maker’s  might. 


IVe  heard  from  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  the 
other  day,  an  illustration  of  one  kind  of  forgive¬ 
ness.  Improving  upon  the  day’s  lesson,  the 
teacher  asked  a  boy  whether,  in  view  ^  what 
he  had  been  studying  and  repeating,  he  could 
forgive  those  who  h«^  wrong^  him.  “  Could 
you,”  said  the  teacher,  “  forgive  a  boy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  had  insulted  or  struck  you  T” 

“  Y-e-s,  sir,”  replied  the  lad  very  slowly,  “  I 
— guess  I — could hot  he  added,  in  a  muck 
more  rapid  manner,  “I  could,  tf  ht  wu  bigger 
than  lam.”  _ 

The  two  neighbors  who  “  fell  out”  have  got 
iu  again.  Neither  of  them  was  injured. 
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TH£  FUTURE  OF  HUNGARY. 

There  is  evidently  a  growing  sentiment  in 
England,  that  the  nationality  of  Hungary  must 
be  reestablished,  and  it  may  be  that  the  anxious 
dream  of  Kossuth,  so  far  as  his  own  native  land 
is  concerned,  will  be  realized  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  present  war.  A  leading  London 
Journal,  the  Economist,  of  June  10,  contains  a 
significant  article  on  this  subject,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract.  The  article  is 
headed — 

HCN'OARY,  AUSTRIA,  AXD  RUSSIA. 

Our  object  in  this  war  is,  or  should  be,  not 
merely  to  rescue  Turkey  for  the  moment,  but  to 
secure  her  for  the  future  against  being  depen¬ 
dant  on  our  assistance, — to  guarantee  ourselves 
against  the  costly  and  troublesome  liability  of 
being  constantly  called  upon  to  protect  her 
from  the  incessant  encroachment  of  a  covetous 
and  relentless  neighbor.  It  will  not  do  for  us 
to  have  an  “  Eastern  Question”  forever  on  our 
hands.  We  must  dispose  of  it  once  for  all. 
Now,  there  are  only  tlmee  ways  of  doing  this  : 
we  must  strengthen  Turkey,  or  we  must  weaken 
Russia,  or  we  must  raise  up  an  ally  to  Turkey, 
and  a  rival  to  Russia,  strong  enough  to  take  our 
place.  The  firet  is  almost  out  of  our  power. 
We  may  give  the  Porte  good  advice  ;  W'e  may 
protect  her  till  her  internal  reforms  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  have  begun  to  work  their  renovating 
and  strengthening  influence ;  we  may  help  to 
enrich  her  by  our  commerce,  and  help  to  pacify 
those  internal  dissensions  which  have  done  so 
much  to  place  her  in  the  power  of  her  enemy ; 
but  this  is  the  linut  of  our  influence.  She  must 
work  out  her  own  salvation — if  she  can.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  the  unwonted  vigor  she 
has  shown ;  notwithstanding  the  signal  proofs 
she  has  given  of  a  vitality  not  yet  extinct :  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unqestioned  bravery  of  her 
people,  and  the  sagacity  of  her  diplomatist,  and 
the  indisputable  good  intentions  of  her  govern¬ 
ment, — it  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  she 
can  ever,  single-handed,  be  a  match  for  her 
gigantic  neighbor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may,  if  we  will,  do 
much  to  weaken  Russia,  and  place  her  hors  du 
combat  for  generations  to  come.  We  may 
utterly  break  down  that  prestige  of  greatness 
and  irresistible  power  to  which  she  has  owed 
much  more  than  the  actual  prowess  of  her 
arms ;  we  may  destroy  her  fleets,  bum  her 
arsenals,  dismantle  her  fortifications,  strip  her 
of  her  ill-gotten  and  ill-used  acquisitions,  and 
restore  them  either  to  independence  or  to  their 
original  jmssessors ;  we  may  rend  away  the 
Crimea,  make  Georgia  independent,  give  Fin¬ 
land  back  to  Sweden  and  Bessarabia  to  Tur¬ 
key; — and  thus  reduce  Russia  to  the  position 
of  a  seeond  or  a  third-rate  Power.  But  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  we  shall  do  this — little 
appearance  of  being  sufficiently  in  earnest  to 
attempt  it — little  probability  that  the  mutual 
rivalry  of  the  other  European  Powers  would 
allow  it  to  be  done.  Yet  unless  this  be  done, 
we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  Russian  en¬ 
croachments  will  never  cease — that  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople  will  never  be  abandoned. 
There  remains,  then,  only  the  third  alternative 
— to  enable  some  other  State  to  become  the 
guarantee  of  Turkish  independence  and  the 
barrier  to  Russian  aggression. 

Now,  this  is  clearly  the  natural  function  of 
Austria.  It  is  imposed  upon  her  by  her  posi¬ 
tion.  She  has  more  to  dread  than  any  other 
Ehnpire  from  Russian  aggression.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  Russian  desiens  on  the  Ottoman 
dominions  would  be  her  death-warrant  or  de¬ 
gradation.  Her  great  river  would  be  entirely 
in  Russian  hands.  Her  great  eastern  outlet 
would  be  entirely  commanded  by  Russian  forts 
and  Russian  fleets,  Trieste  would  1)ocome  her 
only  port.  Then,  again,  half  her  subjects  are 
Selavonians,  and  already  more  disposed  to  look 
to  St.  Petersburg  then  to  Vienna  for  their  in¬ 
spiration.  Nicholas  has  already  the  command 
of  Servia  ;  if  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  his 
likewise,  the  sympathies  of  race  would  soon 
enable  him  to  raise  insurrectionary  troubles  in 


!  Austria  as  he  has  done  in  Turkey,  then  to  inter¬ 
fere  as  Protector  and  Mediator,  and  finally  to 
reduce  Francis  Joseph  to  the  same  position  as 
the  Sultan  or  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Austria 
might  retain  her  “integrity,”  but  her  indepen¬ 
dence  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

Austria  sees  all  this  clearly  enough,  and 
feels  it  painfully  enough.  Why,  then,  is  she 
not  now,  why  has  she  not  always  been,  the 
principal  antagonist  of  Muscovite  aggression? 
Why  is  she  fallen  so  much  under  Russian 
influence?  Why  is  she  too  weak  to  dispense 
with  Russian  aid?  Why  is  she  compelled  to 
purchase  it  so  dearly?  And  why,  instead  of 
being  the  controller  of  Rnssia,  has  she  sunk  al¬ 
most  into  the  position  of  her  vassal  ?  And — for 
this  is  the  practical  point — how  can  she  eman¬ 
cipate  herself  from  this  fatal  and  ignominious 
servitude,  and  become  once  again  the  bulwark 
of  the  West  against  the  Northern  barbarian, 
and  the  preserver  of  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the 
East?  The  ailswer  is  obvious. 

Austria  is  weak  because  she  is  divided  against 
herself.  Her  government  cannot  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  Russian  encroachments,  becanse 
it  is  dependent  for  the  success  of  its  own  policy 
upon  Rnssian  aid.  The  treatment  which  the 
Hungarians  have  received  from  Austria  have  so 
effectually  alienated  the  affections  of  that  noble 
race,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  the 
strength  of  the  Empire,  they  have  become  its 
weakness — instead  of  being  its  great  defenders, 
they  have  become  its  bitterest  enemies.  So  long 
as  this  alienation  continues,  it  is  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  Austria  must  remain  too  feeble  and 
precarious  to  be  the  rival  and  barrier  to  Russia 
which  the  safety  of  Europe  demands ; — nay 
more,  it  is  certain  that  she  can  never  do  more 
than  langnidly  remonstrate  against  Muscovite 
crime,  and  pitifully  implore  Muscovite  assist¬ 
ance.  So  long  as  Austria  is  weak,  Turkey  will 
be  in  danger,  and  England  will  be  in  trouble. 
So  long  as  Francis  Joseph  persists  in  trampling 
on  the  chartered  liberties  and  withholding  the 
ancient  constitntion  of  his  Hungarian  subjects, 
so  long  Austria  will  continue  weak;  Russia 
will  continue  her  intrigues  against  the  Porte  ; 
and  England  and  France  will  continue  con¬ 
stantly  liable  to  take  up  arms  for  its  defence. 
W'e  have,  therefore,  not  only  a  philanthropic 
and  sympathizing,  but  a  direct  and  selfish 
Interest  in  the  reestablished  liberties  of  Ilun- 
gary — not  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  repub¬ 
lican  independence  as  Kossuth  and  a  handful 
of  his  friends  desire — and  which  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid — but 
in  such  a  bona  fide  restoration  of  the  old  con¬ 
stitntion  under  ample  guarantees  against  future 
insidious  assults,  as  sliould  once  more  unite  to 
Austria  her  richest  territory  and  her  strongest 
arm.  Such  a  reconciliation  as  might  be  effected 
on  this  footing  would  at  once  give  to  Austria 
200,000  armed  friends  in  the  place  of  200,000 
secret  foes;  would  emancipate  her  from  the 
necessity  of  Russian  friendship,  and  the  dread 
of  Russian  enmity ;  whould  constitute  her  the 
natural  defender  of  the  Danubian  Provinces 
against  their  present  perils ;  would  make  her 
find  in  a  close  and  honorable  alliance  with  Tur¬ 
key,  the  guarantee  of  their  common  safety ; 
and  would  enable  France  and  England  to 
sheath  the  sword,  and  withdraw  in  future  from 
the  distant  contest.  To  such  a  desirable  con¬ 
summation  the  efforts  of  every  English  states¬ 
man  should  be  directed,  however  little  he  may 
sympathize  with  the  cause  of  nationality  or 
liberty  in  the  abstract,  and  however  great  may 
be  his  dread  of  insurrectionary  patriots  and 
revolutionary  dangers. 

AMERICA! 

ITS  ANTE-COL  UMBIAN  DISCOVERY. 

IIT  BENNETT  DOWLEB,  H.  D. 

Having  frequently  heard  individuals  of  no 
inconsiderable  intelligence,  express  their  Sisbe- 
lief  as  to  the  antc-Columbian  discovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  while  others  appear  never  to  have  heard  of 
snch  an  event.  I  venture  to  think  that  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject 
will  prove  acceptable. 


As  a  point  of  departure,  the  reader  should 
consult  a  splendid  imperial  quarto,  namely,  the 
Antiqultates  Americana',  by  Charles  Christian 
Rafn,  published  in  1837,  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquarians,  at  Copenha^n,  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  engravings,  maps  and  fac 
similes  of  ancient  MMS.  A  supplemental  volume 
and  numerous  other  works  upon  this  subject 
have  since  appeared,  not  to  mention  special  me¬ 
moirs,  nautical  and  geographical,  having  similar 
historical  imports. 


Prof.  C.  C.  Rafn,  in  his  Antiquitates  Ameri- 
cants,  sive  Scriptores  Septentrionales  Serum 
Ante-Columbianarum  in  America,  proves  by 
an  extensive  historical  indnetion,  both  monu¬ 
mental  and  JIMS.,  the  ante-Columbian  discovery 
of  America,  by  the  Northmen  ;  showing  that 
settlements  were  made  in  Greenland,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
with  traces  of  similar  migrations  to  the  south, 
including  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Flori- 
da^-from  A.  D.  938  to  1256 — confirmed  by  an¬ 
cient  JIMS.,  and  by  contemporaneous  state^^ 
ments,  astronomical,  nautical  and  geographi-^ 
cal — “  showing  the  lineage  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Northern  discoverers  of  America,  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  our  days,  wherobjf  it  Is  demoor 
strated  that  many  persons  now  living  in  Ice¬ 
land,  Norway  and  Denmack,  as  also  the  cele¬ 
brated  sculptor  Thorvaldsen,  do  actually  de¬ 
scend  from  them;  that  is,  firom  men,  who,  800 
years  ago  were  cUeffi  oT  the  American  natives, 
or  who  were  al  that  remote  ^riod  bom  in 
America.”  4k 

JIassachusetts  and  Rhode  Islandj^Vipland  ol 
the  Northern  men)  were  visited  by  30"  men  in 
1002,  under  Thornwald  Ericson,  where  Ihey 
wintered.  In  the  spring  they  proceeded  south¬ 
ward,  probably  exploring  the  coasts  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but 
retraced  their  steps  in  the  Autumn  of  1003. 
Next  year  Ericson  proceeded  northward  where 
he  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  Esquimaux. 
These  Indians  then  lived  near  Massachusetts. 

His  companions  then  returned  to  Greenland, 
where  they  spent  the  winter,  whence  they  sailed 
to  Iceland  in  1005. 


Thorstein,  third  son  of  Eric,  brother  of  Thorn¬ 
wald,  anxious  to  recover  the  body  of  the  latter, 
undertook  a  voyage  in  the  same  vessel  that  his 
deceased  brother  had  commanded,  taking  with 
him  29  men,  but  he  failed  to  reach  his  destina¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  setting  in  of  winter  found  him¬ 
self,  unexpectedly,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Greenland,  where  he  died.  Other  voyagers  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Vin- 
land,  or  JIassachusetts.  Distances,  topographi¬ 
cal  descriptions,  water  courses,  plains,  barrens, 
cliffs,  hills,  the  kinds  of  soil,  beaches,  bays, 
shoals  and  other  natural  objects,  characteristic 
of  New  England  and  other  places,  from  Lan¬ 
caster  sound  to  Florida,  were  given  by  these 
voyagers,  showing  that  they  must  have  seen 
what  they  have  reported  and  described  in  their 
manuscript  writings,  including  observations  on 
the  climate,  products,  timber,  plants,  Indian 
com,  birds,  fish,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history  of  the  country  visited,  agreeing  with 
subsequent  aud  existing  experience  and  re¬ 
search.  The  JISS.  of  the  Northmen,  from  the 
Arctic  regions  to  Florida,  from  the  lOth  to  the 
14th  century,  are  particularly  accurate,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  JIassachusetts  and  its  bays, 
capes,  inlets  and  headlands,  including  astrono- 
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mical  phenomena,  as  the  precise  length  of  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year,  and  the  like. 

In  1121,  Bishop  Eric,  desirous  of  converting 
the  colonists,  or  of  extending  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  among  them,  arrived  in  Vinland,  or  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  then  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  considerable  centre  for  European 
population. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
during  tlie  10th  and  1 1th  centuries,  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  discovered,  visited,  and  partialiy 
settled  a  vast  extent  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America,  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

The  sources  whence  Rafn  has  derived  the  evi¬ 
dence  going  to  show  the  ante-Columbian  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  arc  ancient  Scandinavian 
manuscripts  of  parchment,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  collect  and  publish  iu  eighteen  volumes, 
or  rather  codices,  accompanied  by  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  by  parallel  citations,  with  critical, 
philological,  historical,  archaslogical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  notices  and  researches.  Another 
source  of  evidence  consisted  in  researches  into 
architecture,  including  the  monuments  and 
monumental  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  an- 
Ta  found  in  various  lands,  chiefly 
ope  and  America. 

that  as  early  as  the 
n  sketched  and  de- 
;  and  at  the  bc- 
ury  they  were  re- 
Thoruald,  sons  of 
lorflnn  Karlscefue  and 
all  of  which  Mr.  Rafn  has  been  able 
d  map  various  lands,  among  which 
ring 

Tl?w?uundland,  (Litla  Ileluland,)  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  (Marklaud,)  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  (Vinland,)  Cape  Cod  ;  (Kialarnes,)  Mar¬ 
tha's  Vineyard  or  Egg  Island,  (Straumsey,) 
Buzzards  Bay,  (Straumsflardr,)  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  (Hop,)  and  other  localities.  It  appears  at 
this  early  epoch,  Florida  iiad  been  named  (Hvi- 
atramannaland,)  or  (Irland  it  Milka.) 

In  a  well  preserved  parchment,  written  in 
1307,  (“  funder  nyga  land,)  Terra  Nova,  or  the 
New  Land,”  w'as  named,  or  rather  re-named  as 
we  now  call  it,  Newfoundland,  after  the  North¬ 
men. 

“  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript,”  says 
the  North  American  Review,  “  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  of  the  age  of  some  of  them 
there  is  no  question.  It  (the  Antiquitates 
Americano;)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  ever  made  to  the  study  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  our  coutinent.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Rafn  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  for  the  learned  labor  bestowed  on  the 
publication ;  nor  arc  we  less  indebted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians  at  Copenhagen, 
under  whose  inspection  the  work  has  been 
brought  before  the  public,  and  at  whose  ex¬ 
pense  the  valuable  engravings  contained  in  it 
were  executed. 

*  *  «  «  « 

“  It  is  a  work  to  be  diligently  studied,  rather 
than  eagerly  ran  through.”  (No.  xcv.  iii.”) 

The  most  eminent  critics  in  both  hemispheres 
iiave  generally  expressed  the  same  opinions  of 
this  work.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  and 
also  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogi-aphical  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  say : — 

“It  has  throughout  the  substance  and  the 
color  of  reality.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural. 


plain,  or  vivid  ;  and  in  some  respects  it  is  even 
remarkably  circumstantial.  *  * 

The  labors  of  the  Northern  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quarians  at  Copenhagen,  have  long  since  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  an  honorable  station  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  but  the  work  named  “  An¬ 
tiquitates  American®”  entitles  them  to  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  world. 

The  Northmen  were  probably  unaware  of  the 
true  nature  of  their  discovery.  They  supposed 
that  the  countries  which  they  discovered  be¬ 
longed  not  to  a  new  continent,  but  to  that  of 
Europe.  Columbus  himself  did  not  set  out  to 
discover  a  new  world,  but  a  new  road  to  a  part 
of  the  old  one,  namely,  Asia. 

Mr.  Christian  Rafn,  may  I  be  allowed  to  add, 
is  an  extraordinary  man — a  Councillor  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  a  Society,  which  numbers,  with 
its  President,  twelve  crowned  heads,  and  many 
learned  men  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  con¬ 
ducting  in  various  languages,  the  correspon¬ 
dence  necessary  to  the  monthly  and  annual 
meetings  of  the  same  ;  he  nevertheless,  writes 
numerous  quartos  on  America,  Greenland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  numerous  memoirs 
and  reports  on  philology,  history,  arch®lology, 
etc.,  in  the  transactions  of  this  society  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  edits  many  works  of  the  society  in 
Icelandic,  Latin,  Danish,  German,  French  and 
English  and  other  tongues.  The  society  has 
published  a  cyctus  in  36  volumes,  treating  of 
northern  events,  as  related  by  the  ancient  sages, 
prior  to  the  historical  age  proper,  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  translation  from  the  original  Icelaudish — 
the  one  Latin,  the  other  Danish. 

Mr.  Rafn  is  no  drone,  nor  are  his  coadjutors 
drones,  whether  they  be  royal  or  plebeian. 
Some  of  the  former  have  made  discoveries,  not 
by  “  royal  roads  to  knowledge,”  but  by  digging 
in  mounds  and  other  means  of  exploration. 
Discoveries  take  place  almost  daily  it  is  said  ; 
the  society  extends  its  researches  to,  and  has  a 
section  in  its  cabinet  for  nearly  all  nations.  I 
have  seen  interesting  specimens  in  Louisiana, 
that  have  been  or  will  be  sent  to  this  northern 
institution. 

The  philological  and  ethnological  character 
of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Rafn  and  his  associates 
is  highly  interesting  to  the  scholar,  the  historian 
and  the  man  of  science.  Their  volumes  did  not 
contain,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  single  allusion 
to  existing  political  systems,  national  institu¬ 
tions,  or  sectional  prejudices.  The  Right  Hon¬ 
orable,  the  Earl  of  Ellsnlere,  in  a  work  on 
Archmology  translated  from  the  Society’s  trans¬ 
actions,  published  in  1848,  has  the  following 
statements : — 

“  The  Danish  and  English  people  are  original¬ 
ly  descended  from  the  same  ancestry.  Angela, 
whence  the  Angles,  who  gave  their  name  to 
England,  (Anglia,)  emigrated,  lies  within  the 
limits  of  Denmark  proper — the  Jutes,  Jotes  or 
Jut®,  whose  collateral  descendants  under  the 
Jutlanders,  still  inhabit  a  portion  of  continen¬ 
tal  Denmark,  were  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
ouajj^khe  confederate  tribes,  that,  on  the  aban- 
d^mliijmaf  Britain  by  the  Romans,  migrated  to 
and  contributed  to  form  the  An- 

^^ra^^^axon  if,  in  its  original  form,  it  be 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  dead  language,  has  un¬ 
dergone  very  considerable  changes,  but  the 
many  writings  in  it  that  have  reached  us, 
plainly  show  t^at  it  constituted  an  important 


link  between  the  old  Teutonic  and  the  Northern, 
which  was  anciently  spoken  in  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden,  but  is  now  conflned,  as  a  liv¬ 
ing  tongue,  to  the  remote  and  thinly  populated 
Island  of  Iceland,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
metropolis  of  its  literature,  where  has  been 
preserved,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  treasure  of  ancient  sages,  laws,  and 
other  important  philological  monuments — a 
treasure  of  immense  valnc  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  common  stock.  The  Heathen  ancestors  of 
the  Angles,  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  had  the  same  religion. — JV.  O.  Delta. 
- - 

REPUBiaCAIV  RXILBS  IN  IXINDON. 

Th£  following  sketch  was  furnished  last 
month  by  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Times  : — 

I  have  frequently  had  it  in  purpose  to  send 
for  my  many  dear  friends  In  .^erica,  some 
short  familiar  notes  on  the  interesting  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  distinguished  exiles  who  at  this 
period  have  been  compelled  to  make  their  sad 
home  in  London.  In  doing  this  I  feel  the 
sacredness  of  the  ground  I  touch,  and  I  shall 
be  mindful  of  it. 

The  vicinity  of  Regent’s  Park,  and  further 
out  still,  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  called  St. 
John’s  Wood,  is  the  principal  locality  of  their 
residence.  Mazzini's  home  is,  however,  in  an 
ol)scure  street  on  the  other  side  of  London. 

Kossuth  resides  in  Alpha  road.  It  is  one  of 
a  row  of  cottages  with  gardens  laid  out  in  front. 
In  winter,  the  dark  houses  with  brick  walla 
around  the  gronnds  looked  gloomy  enough,  but 
now  the  taste  and  care  of  some  of  the  Hungarian 
ofiBcers,  in  cultivating  a  few  flower  beds,  give 
it  a  pleasant  rural  aspect.  The  situation, 
however,  is  not  a  healthy  one,  and  its  dampness 
has  much  affected  the  health  of  M.  Kossuth, 
and  has  occasioned  those  severe  attacks  of  in¬ 
flammatory  rheumatism  from  which  you  will 
have  heard  of  his  being  a  sufferer. 

The  climate  of  London  is  very  trying  to 
most  of  these  natives  of  the  sunny  continent. 

The  house  inside  is  scarcely  furnished  at  all. 
One  little  parlor  is  made  pretty  by  some  of  the 
beautiful  books  which  have  been  presented  to 
them  by  various  societies  and  individuals. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Washington  over  the 
mantel. 

In  Kossuth’s  own  study  or  sitting-room,  are 
guns  of  various  patterns,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  inventors  and  makers, 
swords,  pistols,  etc. 

The  addresses  which  have  been  made  to  him  in 
America  and  England,  All  several  large  trunks. 
One  day  when  an  American  party,  including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Legation  and  his  family,  called 
on  him,  Kossuth  kindly  showed  ns  some  of  the 
more  interesting  gifts  he  had  received,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  locket  with  Washington’s  hair, 
and  the  motto,  “  There  is  no  impossibility  to 
him  who  wills !”  Kossuth  is  not  without  means, 
but  they  are  sacredly  devoted  to  political  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  such  aid  to  his  suffering  country¬ 
men  as  he  can  bestow.  And  while  you  one  day 
find  him  denying  himself  even  a  recreation 
which  his  health  demands,  and  while  his  devoted 
wife  adapts  her  life  entirely,  even  too  much  so, 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  trying  sitnatioa,  wear¬ 
ing  the  plainest  stuffs,  (though  always  neat  and 
ladylike,)  and  giving  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  daughter,  and  to  the  domestic  duties  for 
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which  the  Hungarian  women  are  indeed  noted, 
yon  will  next  see  Kossuth’s  name  heading  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  bust  of  Batthyani  by  a  Hunga¬ 
rian  artist  in  want. 

Going  to  Sheffield  to  make  his  great  speech 
on  the  Austrian  Alliance,  the  Committee  offer¬ 
ed  to  pay  his  expenses  out  of  the  proceeds. 
Kossuth  promptly  replied  that  he  could  meet 
his  own  expenses,  and  hoped  that  the  money 
raised  at  the  meeting  would  all  be  given  to  the 
Poles. 

In  Paris,  last  spring,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  an  American  party  at  the  French 
opera,  Kossuth’s  two  handsome  and  gentlemanly 
little  boys,  Francis  and  Louis,  with  their  esti¬ 
mable  tutor,  who  has  been  with  them  in  all  their 
exile — M.  Karady. 

They  attend  one  of  the  public  schools  there, 
and  are  already  remarked  by  the  examining 
committee  for  their  ability.  They  are  about 
ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  A  point  of  his¬ 
tory  being  under  discussion,  the  boys  in  class 
were  required  to  give  their  individual  opinions. 
Kossuth's  sons  unconsciously  expressed  liberal 
sentiments.  “  Ah,  ha,”  remarked  the  officer  in¬ 
chief,  “  they  have  already  ideas.”  (“R«  ont 
deja  de»  ideet.")  When  these  noble  little  fel¬ 
lows  were  in  the  Austrian  prison  with  their 
faithful  nurse,  Haynau  coming  ia  one  day  said 
to  Louis — “  Well  sir,  are  you  not  afraid  to  be 
here?” — “No,”  replied  the  child  bravely,  “I 
am  proud  to  be  a  prisoner  of  State  at  five  years 
of  age.” 

For  having  received  a  letter  from  Kossuth 
the  nurse  has  since  been  confined  for  life,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where  all 
communication  must  be  impossible. 

More  recently  in  London  I  met  under  the 
auspices  of  our  hospitable  countryman,  Mr. 
Peabody,  at  the  Italian  opera,  young  Soul4, 
from  Madrid,  Mr.  Welsh,  the  attach^  of  the 
American  Legation,  and  Kossuth’s  gazelle-eyed 
daughter,  Wilma — with  several  American  la¬ 
dies.  Wilma  Kossuth  is  eleven  years  old,  but 
looks  fully  thirteen;  with  a  fine  intelligent 
face,  and  gracefhl  person,  she  promises  to  be  a 
very  handsome  woman. 

Toung  Soul£  is  a  mere  boy  ia  appearance. 
He  gave  us  a  laughable  account  of  the  Alva 
duel, — the  heavy  swords  they  were  given  to 
use,  and  the  preporition  to  change  for  pistols, 
and  then  for  small  swords,  etc.  Soul4,  Jr.,  is 
clever  —  English  and  American  —  c'apable  of 
close  application,  and  of  brilliant  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  high  promise.  The  Soules  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  remarked  for  their  warm  family 
attaehments.  And  the  lovely  disposition  and 
winning  manners  of  Madame  Soal£  would  seem 
to  make  her  the  last  person  to  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  sneer  anywhere  else  but  in  a  corrupt 
court.  At  the  same  time,  from  young  Soul4’s 
chivalric  devotion  to  his  mother,  we  can  readily 
comprehend  the  instant  flash  of  burning  indig¬ 
nation  at  hearing  a  tone  in  the  slightest  degree 
below  the  high  respect  he  knows  to  be  her  due. 

Further  out  of  town  than  Kpssuth,  but  in  a 
fine  situation,  and  near  Mary  Howitt’s  “  Her¬ 
mitage,”  you  find  M.  and  Mme.  Pulszky.  The 
cheerful,  courteous  manners  of  M.  Pulszky,  and 
the  thoroughly  amiable  refinement  of  his  wife, 
are  well  known  and  appreciated  in  America. 
But  it  ia  a  greater  pleasure  to  know  them  in 
their  domestic  circle.  They  have  five  children. 
Two  are  bom  in  England.  Four  are  boys,  one 


of  whom  was  bom  in  the  mountains,  during 
Madame  Pulszky’s  concealment  and  flight  from 
the  revenge  of  the  amiable  young  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

Her  father  is  a  wealthy  banker  of  Vienna, 
but  is  forbidden  to  give  his  only  daughter  a 
cent ;  and  nobody  who  has  not  lived  in  Austria 
has  an  idea  of  the  omniscience  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Her  mother  is  also  living. 

Pulsky’s  splendid  estate  in  Hungary  was 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Austrian  Government, 
but  no  one  would  buy  it — either  out  of  respect 
for  Pulszky,  or  because  they  have  not  too  much 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  existing  things. 
There  were  twenty-seven  elegant  rooms  in  the 
castle,  painted  in  fresco ;  exact  copies  of  vari¬ 
ous  styles  of  the  andque ;  the  floors  marble, 
inltdd,  and  all  in  perfect  keeping.  When  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  occupied  it,  after 
their  flight,  he  refrained  fl’om  injuring  it,  and 
had  copies  made  ftom  the  paintings,  for  the 
palace  in  St  Petersburg.  But  on  bis  leaving 
it,  the  Austrians  converted  it  into  a  casino,  and 
afterwards  into  a  hospital,  on  purpose  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  beautiful  works  of  art. 

If  ever  Solomon's  fine  description  of  that 
“virtuous  woman  whose  price  is  far  above 
rabies,”  was  fully  applicable  to  one  of  the  sex, 
all  who  knew  her  heavy  domestic  cares,  and 
the  admirable  maaner  in  which  she  meets 
them,  will  agree  in  placing  the  crown  of  merit 
on  the  brow  of  Teresa  Pulszky.  And  if  ever 
a  man  deserved  such  a  wife,  by  his  own  worth 
and  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  her,  it  is 
Francis  Pulszky.  Not  only,  however,  are  the 
ways  of  her  household  well  looked  to,  but  her 
children  are  well  instructed  by  her.  The  exiles 
in  less  distinguished  position  than  herself  are 
benefitted  by  her  kind  interference  for  them,  in 
getting  up  concerts  and  seeking  situations  for 
them ;  and  even  the  humble  maid  who  quits 
her  service  ia  kindly  thought  for,  and  returns 
to  her  house  confldently  to  ask  advice  or  assist¬ 
ance.  But  if,  to  all  this,  Solomon  had  heard 
us  add  “  She  writes  books,”  perhaps  he  would 
have  altered  one  of  his  deelarations,  and  said 
“  There  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  By 
their  joint  writings,  the  Pulszky’s  have  made 
this  year  about  £400.  This  is  the  income  of  an 
estate  which  the  Emperor  cannot  take  out  of 
their  possession. 

The  eldest  of  the  little  Pultzky’s  is  only 
about  eight  years  old. 

These  children  are  remarkably  intelligent 
tuid  accomplished,  for  their  age.  The  older 
ones  speak  Hungarian,  English,  and  German, 
and  have  made  some  progress  in  French  and 
music.  I  will  remark  that,  whatever  sacrifices 
of  ease  or  comfort  they  may  make,  the  exiled 
Republicans  never  lose  sight  of  the  education 
of  their  children. 

The  sweeping  tyranny  of  the  dynasties  has 
given  them  some  fortunate  advantages  in  this 
way — as,  for  example,  Tansa,  the  leader  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor’s  orchestra,  who  having 
come  to  London  to  attend  the  World’s  Fair, 
found  himself  expatriated  for  having  inno¬ 
cently  given  a  concert  for  the  benefit  ^^he 
Hungarians.  Now  the  Hungariam 
certs  for  him ;  and  the  vicissitudes^^^^^Hl 
more  remarkable  for  great  chang^nMH^ 
that  has  preceded  it,  gives  Madame  Pui^ky, 
in  her  reversed  porition,  the  same  instructor 
for  her  children  as  riie  enjoyed  in  the  affluence 
of  her  own  childhood. 


I  must  not  forget  the  honorable  Tonarky, 
who,  without  being  at  all  compromised  by  the 
Revolution,  left  home  and  pecuniary  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  risked  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  friends’  children,  and  who  now  makes  a 
cherished  part  of  Pulszky’s  family. 


THE  1.ATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 


On  the  18th  of  July,  a  monument  was  raised 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  humorist  and  poet, 
and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  occasion.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“  I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to  day  to 
say  a  few  words  before  we  open  to  your  view 
the  monument  which  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  It  is  now  some  years  since  we  laid 
our  Mend  below  us  in  this  pleasant  place 
where  he  rests  after  a  long  illness— after  a  life 
of  noble  straggle  with  much  adversity,  and  of 
nothing  but  good  to  his  fellow  men.  It  is  now 
thought  advisable  that  a  few  words  should  be 
said  before  that  ceremony  takes  place.  It  is 
rather  a  habit  of  our  neighbors  the  French 
than  of  ourselves,  to  make  eulogistic  orations 


t  think 
taste' 
t  occJ 
the  same 
this  duty, 
er  there jisus  a 
militi 


at  the  tombs  of  our  frienda 
the  habit  in  general  is  plei^ 
but  there  are  reasons  wh. 
sion,  it  may  not  be  ui 
time,  it  is  very  di^ 
because  we  must 
character  of  simpi 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thn!!!^  Hood ; 
not  become  us,  on  the  present  oc<. 
dulge  in  eulogies  which,  if  he  w 
self,  would  be  distasteful  to  him  ; 
a  man  who  ever  retired  from  the  cro' 
who  loved,  as  he  has  said  in  his  own  classical 
and  beautiful  language  : — 

To  kne«l  remote  upon  the  simple  sod, 

And  sue,  in  forma  pauperii,  to  God. 


Our  German  friends  call  a  cemetery  of  this 
kind,  “  God’s  field,”  and  we  must  not  desecrate 
it  by  vain  and  pompous  eulogies  over  a  fellow 
mortal.  All  we  can  do  is  to  commit  him  with 
all  his  errors,  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  his  memory  dear  and  his 
fame  bright  among  us.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood  who  have 
raised  this  structuro.  Some  of  them  were 
familiar  with  him  from  his  youth  —the  eyes  of 
others  never  lit  upon  his  person.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  any  of  these  friends  of 
the  poet ;  but  I  may  mention  the  name  of  one 
lady  who  is  well  known  to  us  all.  Miss  Eliza 
Cook,  to  whose  exertions,  in  all  quarters  of 
society,  the  erection  of  this  monument  is  very 
much  owing.  Some,  too,  have  contributed  to 
it  who  did  not  appreciate  him  during  his  life¬ 
time — to  them  may  be  applicable  his  beautiful 
lines : — 

Farewell ;  we  did  not  know  thy  worth  ; 

But  thou  art  gone,  and  now  ’tie  prizM. 

So  angela  walked  unknown  on  earth, 

But  when  they  flew  were  recognized. 

He  was  a  poet — a  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means 
think  that  his  poetical  powers  were  of  so  great 
and  remarkable  a  character  that  his  reputation 
would  have  become  such  as  it  is  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  his  poetical  works  alone.  By  his 
poetical  works,  I  mean  those  developments  of 
pure  imagination,  which  are  more  interesting 
to  literary  men  than  they  can  be  to  the  world 
in  general.  In  all  these  works  we  recognize 
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not  only  the  lyrical  facilities  which  enable 
many  a  youth  to  throw  out  good  poetry ;  but 
the  refined  taste  and  cultivated  mind  of  mature 
years.  But  his  fame — that  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us — belongs  to  him  as  an  Eng 
lish  humorist ;  and  in  using  that  word,  I  use 
no  word  inapplicable  to  the  occasion  or  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  fame.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  lit¬ 
erature,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  alUother 
nations,  that  from  the  earliest  times  of  its  his¬ 
tory  we  find  humoristic  writers  who  delighted 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  those  which 
succeeded  them.  In  that  category  we  may 
place  Shakspeare  himself,  and  we  may  draw, 
downwards,  a  long  genealogical  list  of  humor¬ 
ists,  ending  with  the  names  of  Charles  Lamb, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Thomas  Hood.  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  opinions  in  this  matter  may 
1)e  peculiar ;  but  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
I  were  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  a  gift  to  be  given 
to  any  person  in  whose  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  I  was  especially  interested,  it  would  be 
that  he  might  have  the  gift  of  humor.  The 
gift  of  hui^r  is,  as  it  were,  the  balance  of  all 
It  enables  a  man  to  see  the 
life  around  him ;  it  prevents 
ted  to  his  own  knowl- 
hia,own  imagination, 
4o  <ikbmit,  with  a  wise 
icissitudes  of  his 
nee.  'n^Wtns  that  humorists, 
has  been,  and  Dickens  is  now, 
efactors  of  our  species,  not  only 
of  the  amusement  which  they  give 
ausc  they  are  great  moral  teachers. 
The  humorous  wTitings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood 
have  instructed  you  many  years,  and  will  in¬ 
struct  your  chiidren  after  you.  I  should  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  this  combination  of  poetry 
and  humor  does  not  produce,  in  all  persons, 
the  same  blessed  effeets  that  it  has  produced 
here.  In  some  cases  it  has  degenerated  into 
impatient  satire  and  fierce  revolt  against  the 
better  feelings  of  humanity.  In  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Swift,  it  produced  these  evil  effects ; 
but  in  such  a  mind  as  Hood’s  it  produced  di¬ 
rectly  the  contrary :  it  generated  a  nobie  and 
generous  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  desires 
of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  is  for  this  com¬ 
bination  of  poetical  genius  and  humor  and  ear¬ 
nest  philanthropy,  that  his  name  has  grown  up 
to  become,  as  it  were,  a  proverb  for  great  vrit 
united  with  deep  and  solemn  sympathies.  We 
recognize,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  rare 
merits  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  in  the  productions 
of  his  mature  life,  such  as  “The  Bridge  of 
Sighs,”  and  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,” — verses 
which  appear  occasionally,  and  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  literature,  and  which  seem  like  products 
of  the  acm^  of  the  human  mind — such  products 
as  the  prison-song  of  Love-lace,  the  elegy  of 
Gray,  the  sea-songs  of  Campbell,  “  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,”  and  the  “  May  Queen,”  of 
Alfred  Tennyson — poems  which,  though  they 
cost  their  authors  much  less  trouble  than 
many  of  their  less  successful  works,  are, 
nevertheless,  the  anchors  (so  to  speak)  of  their 
world-wide  fame.  These  beautiful  poems  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hood  have  had  a  deep  moral  effect 
on  different  classes  of  society.  If  there  are 
among  those  poems  and  others  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hood,  some  expressions  of  stern  indignation — 
if  there  are  some  passages  which  may  seem  al-< 
most  exceptions  to  the  general  amiability  of 


his  character,  it  is  that  he  wished  to  enforce  the 
moral,  that — 

EtQ  ia  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
I  Ai  well  as  want  of  heart. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  there  was  any 
levity  in  his  character  because  he  was  a  hu¬ 
morist.  I  do  not  think  because  you  find  in  his 
works  that  with  his  rich  wit  and  his  great  pos¬ 
sessions  of  language  he  delighted  to  play  with 
words  as  if  almost  they  were  fireworks  there 
was  a  want  of  gravity  or  seriousness  in  his 
composition.  In  a  poem  of  his  which  is  a  per¬ 
fect  reperterium  of  wit  and  spirit,  he  seems  con¬ 
scious  of  this  himself,  for  he  writes  to  the  effect 
that — 

However  critics  may  take  offence, 

A  double  meaning  gives  a  double  sense. 

And  there  are,  no  doubt,  certain  subtile  facul¬ 
ties  about  us  which  enable  ns  to  find  such 
great  pleasure  in  the  combination  of  this  agil¬ 
ity  of  diction  with  seriousness  of  purpose. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  raised  this 
monument,  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  dear  friend  of  his,  who  remained  with 
him  to  the  last — Mr.  Ward — that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hood  was  in  very  great  disease  and  suffering, 
that  he  was  laboring  under  some  pecuniary 
difficulties — that  his  mind  was  not  easy  on 
those  points,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  him  to  obtain  some  assistance,  if  he 
could  do  so  by  any  honorable  means,  for  he 
was  determined  to  employ  no  other.  I  went 
on  that  occasion  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  from  whom  I 
met  with  the  most  perfect  sympathy  as  re¬ 
garded  the  object  I  had  in  view ;  and  it  was  to 
me  a  most  interesting  fact  that  that  great  man, 
governing  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  nation, 
and  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  gravest  pursuits, 
could  nevertheless  be  drawn,  by  the  force  of 
human  sympathy,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
this  simple  man  of  letters.  What  was  done  i 
on  that  occasion  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  in  looking  upon  this 
bust,  to  regard  it  as  a  memorial  not  only  of 
the  interest  of  his  friends,  but  as  a  memorial 
of  national  interest  for  a  national  name.  It 
I  esnsists,  as  you  perceive,  of  a  plain  bust  upon 
a  pedestal.  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
man’s  bust  is  the  best  monument  which  could 
be  raised  to  him  ;  it  is  that  which  is  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  show  people  who  come  after  him 
what  he  really  was,  and  it  is  less  dumb  and 
less  vacant  than  the  monuments  which  we  see 
mostly  around  us.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  find  that  busts  repre¬ 
sent  the  dead  when  we  could  wish  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  living  ;  it  is  perfectly  true,  also, 
that  in  our  everyday  walk  among  living  busts 
we  see  men  of  genius,  whom  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  and  whose  services  and  virtues  we  do  not 
honor ;  and  after  all  this  may,  perhaps,  be  but 
a  poor  acknowledgement  of  the  worth  of  the 
poet  and  humorist ;  but  still  here  it  is,  and  we 
have  raised  it,  and  I  trust  all  will  feel  that  in 
so  doing  we  have  not  done  honor  to  him,  but  to 
ourselves.  I  remember  that  at  the  time  of  his 
fataft^^Hl  was  very  much  haunted  with  the 
reco^^Hv  of  some  liles  of  his,  which  I  dare 
saj^^roe  of  you  remember.  They  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  little  poem  called  The  Deathbed — 

We  watch’d  her  breathing  thro’  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silentlj  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 


As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 

Her  quiet  eyelids  clo^ — she  h^ 

Another  mom  than  ours. 

Thomas  Hood  has  now  another  mom  than  ours 
— may  that  mom  have  brightened  into  perfect 
day  I  May  his  spirit  look  down  with  gratifica¬ 
tion  upon  us  who  have  raised  this  modest 
homage  tokim — may  he  look  down  with  pleas¬ 
ure  on  these  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  who 
inherit  his  honor  and  his  name — and  may  we 
all  bear  home  with  us  the  consoling  refiection, 
that  the  fame  of  which  a  wise  and  honest  man 
should  be  ambitious  is  not  that  of  acquiring 
wealth,  power,  or  even  earning  clamorous  ap¬ 
plause,  but  the  attaining  of  such  homage  as  we 
are  now  paying  to  one  who  among  us  was  a 
brother  and  a  friend — one  who  may  make  us  at 
the  same  time  thankful  to  the  age  in  which  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  cast  our  lot,  and 
grateful  to  the  race  and  country  of  which  we 
are  common  citizens  and  men.” 

The  monument  consists  of  a  large  bronze 
bust  of  Hood,  elevated  on  a  handsome  pedestal 
of  polished  red  granite.  On  a  slab  beneath  the 
bust  is  his  own  self-inscribed  epitaph — “  He 
sang  ‘  The  Song  of  the  Shirt ”  and  upon  the 
projecting  front  of  the  pedestal  the  inscriptioa 
is  carved — “  In  memory  of  Thomas  Hood,  bom 
23d  of  May,  1798;  died  3d  of  May,  1845: 
erected  by  public  subscription  A.  D.  1854.”  On 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  medallions  illus¬ 
trating  the  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  “  the  Dream 
of  Eugene  Aram.”  The  monument  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Matthew  Noble.  It  is  simple  in 
design,  and  correctly  executed,  and  looks  weU 
in  the  midst  of  the  medley  of  monuments  with 
which  Kensalgreen  is  filling.  But,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  consideration  of  that  kind,  this 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
place. — London  THmee. 


[It  would  seem  from  the  statement  near  the  close  of 
the  preceding  article,  that  Hood  chose  to  rest  his  fame 
on  the  “Song  of  the  Shirt.”  We  have  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  although  it  may  be  an  old  song  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  all  to  see  it  reproduced  here.] 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 


With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 

Stitch  I  stitch  t  stitch  I 
b  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

Ana  still  wfth  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch. 
She  sang  the  “  song  of  the  shirt  I” 

“  Work  I  work  I  work  I 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof  I 
And  work — work — work  I 
Till  the  stars  shine  throngh  the  roof  t 
It’s  oh  !  to  be  a  slave 
Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
MThere  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 
If  THIS  is  Christian  work  I 

“  Work — work — work  I 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Work — work — work  I 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  I 
Seam,  and  misset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gussrt,  and  seam. 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  lUl  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  my  dream  I 

“  Oh  I  men  with  sisters  dear  I 
Oh  t  men  with  mothers  and  wives ! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out. 

But  human  creatures’  lives  I 
Stitch — stitch— stich  I 
In  poverty,  hun^r,  and  dirt. 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Know  as  well  as  a  shirt  I 
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But  why  do  1  talk  of  death, 

That  phantom  of  ifrisly  bone  ; 

I  hardly  fear  hifl  terrible  Bbai>e, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fast  I  keep  : 

Oil  God  !  hat  bread  shoula  be  so  dear, 

And  6esh  and  blood  so  cheap  I 

“  Work — work— work  I 
My  labor  never  flags  ; 

And  what  are  its  wages  ?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread^^nd  rags  : 

A  shattered  rc>of->and  tills  naked  floor— 

A  table— a  broken  chair--- 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  faliing  there  t 

Work— work— work ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  ; 

Work— wwk— work  I 
As  prisoners  work,  for  crime  I 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seoin, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand  ! 

“  Work — work— work  I 
In  the  dull  December  light ; 

And  work— work — work  ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright : 

While  underneath  the  eaves 
The  brooding  swallows  cling, 

As  if  to  show  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

Oh  !  bat  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet  t 
With  the  aky  hoove  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet : 

For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feel  as  1  used  to  ^l, 

Before  1  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  ? 

Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour  1 
A  respite,  however  brief  I 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief ! 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart— 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread 

With  Angers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  ; 

Stitch — stitch — stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch— 

Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  I— 

She  sung  this  song  of  the  shirt  P’ 

- - 

Freezing  Up  ! — To  put  out  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  at  interest,  have  yourself  packed  in  ice, 
and  stay  frozen  with  suspended  life,  till  it 
amounts  to  a  fortune,  seems  now  becominfir  a 
possible  resource.  The  scientific  men  of  France 
are,  at  present,  speculating  on  a  recent  instance 
of  a  young  man  brought  to  life  after  being  fro¬ 
zen  eleven  months  on  the  Alps.  It  has  given 
rise  to  a  revived  belief  in  the  theory  that  life 
can  be  suspended  at  pleasure,  and  criminals  are 
about  to  be  demanded  of  the  Government  to  be 
frozen  on  experiment.  The  reader  will  already 
have  inferred  what  relief  this  offers  to  such  un¬ 
happy  ladies  as  find  themselves  not  cotempo¬ 
rary  with  the  hearts  they  sought  to  win.  They 
have  only  to  be  iced  till  overtaken  I  We  should 
add  that  the  ^hovc  is  by  no  means  a  joke,  how¬ 
ever.  The  blood  of  a  living  man  was  loused 
into  the  veins  of  the  frozen  youth,  and  he 
moved  and  spoke.  The  experiment  was  after¬ 
wards  tried  on  a  hare,  frozen  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  complete  succesK— Home  Journal. 
-  - 

“Preach  Small.”— “ Mother,”  said  a  little 
girl  seven  years  old,  “  I  could  not  understand 
onr  minister  to^ay,  he  said  so  many  hard 
words.  I  wish  he  would  preach  so  that  little 
girls  could  understand  him.  Won’t  he, 
mother  t”  “  Yes,  I  Ihink  so,  if  we  ask  him.” 
Soon  after,  her  father  saw  her  going  to  the 
minister’s.  “  Where  are  you  going,  Emma  T” 

said  he.  “lam  going  over  to  Mr. - ’s  to 

ask  him  to  preach  small.” — Christian  Times. 


Dominica. — Vfe  have  advices  of  the  arrival 
of  Gen,  Caznean,  of  Texas,  at  the  City  of  St. 
Domingo  on  the  17th  ult.  Gen.  C.  appears 
there  as  U.  S.  Commissioner,  charged  with  the 
dnty  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  wim  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
Treaty  shall  secure  to  our  Government  a  port 
on  the  Bay  of  Samanca,  which  will  serve  as  a 
naval  station  in  the  West  Indies. 


BIFFALO  HUNTING. 

In  the  dead  of  the  winters,  which  are  very 
long  and  severely  cold  in  this  country,  where 
horses  cannot  be  brought  into  the  chase  with 
any  avail,  the  Indian  runs  upon  the  surface  of 
the  snow  by  the  aid  of  his  snow  shoes,  which 
buoy  him  up,  while  the  great  weight  of  the  buf¬ 
faloes  sinks  them  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
sides,  and,  completely  stopping  their  progress, 
ensures  them  certain  and  easy  victims  to  the 
bow  or  lance  of  their  pursuers,  as  in  plate.  The 
snow  in  these  regions  often  lies  during  the  win¬ 
ter  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  being 
blown  away  from  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills 
in  many  places,  which  are  left  bare  for  the  buf¬ 
faloes  to  graze  upon,  whilst  it  is  drifted  in  the 
hollows  and  ravines  to  a  very  great  depth,  and 
rendered  almost  entirely  impassable  to  these 
huge  animals,  which,  when  closely  pursued  by 
their  cuemies,  endeavour  to  plunge  through  it, 
but  are  soon  wedged  in  and  almost  unable  to 
move,  where  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  In¬ 
dian,  who  runs  up  lightly  upon  his  snow  shoes 
and  drives  his  lance  to  their  hearts.  The  skins 
are  then  stripped  off,  to  be  sold  to  the  fur  tra¬ 
ders,  and  the  carcasses  left  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wolves.  This  is  the  season  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  these  animals  are  destroyed 
for  their  robes :  they  arc  most  easily  killed  at 
this  time,  and  their  hair  or  fur  being  longerand 
more  abundant,  gives  greater  value  to  the  robe. 

The  snow  shoes  are  made  in  a  great  many 
forms  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  pne 
foot  or  more  in  width,  of  a  hoop  or  hoops  bent 
around -for  the  frame,  with  a  netting  or  web-wo- 
ven  across  with  strings  or  raw  hide,  on  which 
the  feet  rest,  and  to  which  they  arc  fastened 
with  straps  somewhat  like  a  skate.  With  these 
the  Indian  will  glide  over  the  snow  with  aston- 
i^ing  quickness,  without  sinking  down  or 
scarcely  leaving  his  track  where  he  has  gone. 

OAHS  IN  SCOTIiAND. 

BY  HUGH  HILLER. 

Scotland,  in  one  respect,  surpasse^^l^ 
other  country  of  Europe, — in  the  a^^^^e 
and  variety  of  its  animal  life.  The  co^PI^ 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  production  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  It  has  every  imagina¬ 
ble  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  wild  animals,  and  every  single  re¬ 
quisite  in  the  highest  possible  perfection.  It 
has  seas  that  teem  with  fish,  and  ^salt-water 


lochs  that  seem  to  be  disposed  so  as  to  bring 
the  finny  tribes  to  the  very  door  of  the  human 
population, — it  has  rivers  of  unsurpassed  beau¬ 
ty,  alternating  with  pool  and  stream,  swarming 
once,  and  still  capable  of  swarming  with  trout. 


ish, — it  j 
burns ' 


sea-rocks 
intelligent 
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the  best  and  handsomest  of  fresh-  ni 
has  lochs  where  there  are  lorgej 
where  there  are  small  oq 
where  the  round-heg 
looking  seal  basks  Id 
shores  where  the  otf 
startled  haste  into 

clififs  where  the  birds  of  prey  hold  hd 
like  castled  robbers  watching  the  pj 
peaceful  travelers, — it  has  mountaff 
where  the  red  deer  stalks  along  in  his ' 
pride, — woods  where  the  graceful  and  nTmble 
roe  may  be  seen  cropping  the  foliage, — thick 
covers  where  the  vagabond  fox  and  spiteful 
polecat  retire,  like  thieves,  after  their  prowling 
depredations, — it  has  the  mountain  for  the 
ptarmigan, — the  moor  for  the  grouse, — the  fern 
brake  for  the  black  cock, — the  hog  for  the 
snipe, — the  coppice  for  the  pheasant  and  the 
woodcock, — the  burrow  for  the  rabbit, — the  hill 
for  the  hare,  and  the  hole  for  the  badger, — it 
has  land  fowl  and  water  fowl, — the  eagle  to  the 
tom-tit, — it  has  cormorants  and  gulls,  kittle- 
wakes  and  divers,  long-legged  herons,  short- 
legged  puffins,  ganneta  in  thousands,  ducks 
innumerable,  the  raven  and  the  chough,  the 
curlew  and  the  sand  piper,  the  plover  and  the 
oyster-catcher,  and  a  hundred  others  that  deco¬ 
rate  the  scenery  of  Scotland.  As  a  game  coun¬ 
try,  Scotland  has  certainly  no  aqual  in  Europe } 
nor  perhaps,  taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  has  she  an  equal  in  the  world.  India  may 
have  her  tigers,  her  antelopes,  her  wild  hogs, 
and  her  prodigious  variety  of  the  true  game 
birds ;  Africa  may  have  her  lions,  elephants, 
giraffes,  spring-hocs,  water-bocks,  blue-bocs, 
and  her  countless  herds  of  the  lajgcr  objects  of 
the  chase ;  America  may  have  her  deer,  buffalo, 
bears,  wolves,  prairie-hens,  wood-grouse,  water- 
fowl,  and  so  forth ;  but  in  all  theso  countries 
the  chase  is  for  the  most  part  an  arduous  labor, 
requiring  a  special  and  perhaps  distant  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  in  general  separating  the  sportsmen, 
at  least  for  the  time,  from  the  amenities  of 
civilized  life.  The  chase  is  there  not  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  but  downright  hard  work,  differing  as 
much  from  the  chase  of  Scotland  as  whale  fish¬ 
ing  differs  from  the  dexterous  capture  of  the 
silver  salmon  with  the  slender  rod  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fly.  In  other  countries  the  chase  may  be 
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more  exciting,  attended  with  more  perils  and 
hazards,  calling  forth  a  greater  amount  of  reso¬ 
lution,  and  requiring  perhaps  a  greater  amount 
of  daring  and  presence  of  mind.  But  in  all  that 
relates  to  elegance,  convenience,  and  what  may 
be  termed  the  fine  arts  of  the  chase,  Scotland 
is  preeminent.  Her  game,  like  her  scenery,  is 
condensed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass. 
As  the  eye  that  looks  on  her  landscape  can 
command  mountain  and  plain,  hill  and  valley, 
sea,  river,  loch,  and  burn,  leafy  woods  and  bar¬ 
ren  moor,  all  blended  into  the  most  harmonious 
spectacle,  and  all  visible  at  ence, — so  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  game,  following  the  varieties 
of  the  ground,  may  be  found  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  each  other,  and  may  be  captured  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  day.  We  have  knovsm  a 
sportsman,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding  festival,  at  which  game  is  usually  ac¬ 
ceptable,  killing  on  a  beat  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  more  than  four  miles  in  any  direction,  hare 
and  rabbit,  grouse  and  black  cock,  pheasant 
and  partridge,  wood-cock  and  snipe,  wild  duck 
and  teal ;  ^d  this  feat,  wo  presume,  could  be 
|pcrformc<^A  Scotland  alone.  But  it  is  not 
^merely  in^W|iety  within  limited  boundaries 
that  Scotlan(^n|k|^^e  surpasses  all  other 
couutrics  in  th^^^^^^Mubution  of  her  ani¬ 
mal  life.  There^^^^^^^n  acre  of  land  in 
Scoy^d  that  do^^H  ^Bauce  some  animal 

_ |king  at,-- ^^^TOathcr  or  fur  in  which 

tb^^^Bsman  or  the  naturalist  is  interested. 

Scot,  fresh  from  his  native  moors, 
8,  or  prolific  lowlands,  traverses  the 
fofWiWf  Germany  or  the  plains  of  France,  he 
is  struck  with  the  singular  absence  of  animal 
life.  The  Scottish  sportsman,  for  the  most  part, 
can  make  a  respectable  bag  anywhere  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Orkneys, — always  respectable  in 
quality,  and  usually  so  in  quantity.  The  Ger¬ 
man,  on  the  contrary, — except  in  the  parks 
where  the  boar  and  deer  are  enclosed,  and  where 
they  are  slaughtered,  not  hunted, — displays  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Briton  the  result  of 
his  field  practice,  consisting  perhaps  of  a  cat,  a 
squirrel,  an  owl,  and  a  hedgehog;  while  the 
French  angler,  after  a  very  fiuent  oration  on 
his  own  skill  and  dexterity,  electrifies  the  fly- 
fisher  by  the  exhibition  of  a  basket  of  frogs, 
which  he  has  angled  with  a  hook  and  a  bit  of 
rod  cloth.  The  commonest  feats  of  our  own 
country,  either  in  salmon  fishing  or  grouse 
shooting,  are  absolutely  incredible  to  the  for¬ 
eigner,  whose  most  romantic  exaggerations  are 
completely  extinguished  by  the  uari’ation  of  an 
ordinary  day’s  work  on  the  moor  or  stream  of 
ancient  Caledonia.  ! 

Our  present  purpose  is  not,  however,  with  I 
game.  We  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  general 
question  of  sporting,  but  we  have  a  word  to  say  ! 
on  the  manner  in  which  sporting  has  come  to 
be  conducted.  We  have  a  remonstrance  to 
make,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  attended  to  by 
those  of  our  sportsmen  or  proprietors  who  have 
any  taste  left  for  nature,  and  who  are  above  the 
mere  vulgar  ostentation  of  killing  a  few  grouse, 
more  or  less.  We  refer  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  those  beautiful  birds  of  prey,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  game-keeper,  are  cla.ssed 
under  the  name  of  vermin.  To  term  an  eagle 
or  a  falcon  vermin,  is  a  stretch  of  vulgar  igno¬ 
rance  which  could  only  originate  in  the  thick 
skull  of  some  low-minded  keeper,  whose  sole ' 
ambition  is  the  pot-house  boast,  that  his  master 


had  bagged  more  birds  than  the  master  of  some 
one  else.  It  is  totally  unfit  for  the  gentleman, 
— for  the  man  of  taste, — for  the  scholar, — for 
the  poet, — for  the  artist, — for  the  naturalist, — 
for  any  man  who  can  admire  nature  in  her  best 
form,  or  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  natural  history, — a  disgusting  sacrifice 
to  sporting  selfishness,  which  regulates  all 
things  by  the  bag,  and  reduces  the  great  realm 
of  nature  to  a  mere  field  for  the  gratification  of 
a  temporary  propensity.  Scotland,  in  fact,  is 
no  less  remarkable  for  her  production  of  game 
than  for  her  production  of  the  animals  that  prey 
on  game, — nature’s  sportsmen, — the  flesh-eaters 
who  live  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase.  In  the 
economy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  in  the  world 
of  commerce,  a  very  abundant  supply  attracts 
the  consumer; — wherever  there  is  a  well  sup¬ 
plied  and  cheap  market,  there  the  consumer 
will  resort.  It  is  so  in  Scotland.  There  is  a 
prodigious  supply  of  food,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  large  attendance  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumers.  The  seal  and  the  otter  follow  the  sal¬ 
mon, — the  fox  locates  himself  where  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  pheasant,  and  other  neoessarics 
can  be  procured  for  the  cubs, — the  eagle  sweeps 
the  mountain  side, — the  gled  hunts  on  the 
moor, — the  weasel,  the  polecat,  and  the  marten 
become  prolific  when  surrounded  by  abundance. 
Between  these  sportsmen  of  nature  and  the 
sportsmen  of  the  human  family  there  has  arisen 
a  warfare,  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
with  the  most  rcleutless  barbarity.  No  mercy 
is  diown  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Every  mean  and 
petty  advantage  that  can  be  devised  by  human 
ingenuity  is  taken  ol  them,  even  at  the  season 
of  their  nesting,  when  their  strong  afiection 
for  their  young  renders  them  careless  of  their 
own  safety.  The  nests  are  watched  on  the  spe¬ 
culation  that  the  old  birds  will  come  within 
range,  impelled  by  their  parental  instincts,  and 
that  the  young  ones  will  starve  when  the  old 
birds  are  shot.  But  even  this  system  is  not  the 
worst.  A  universal  system  of  trapping  has 
come  into  vogue,  imported,  like  many  other 
things  of  questionable  value,  from  the  south. 
Thousands  of  traps  are  Regularly  laid  for  the 
unfortunate  birds,  and,  when  caught,  they  lin¬ 
ger  on  with  jammed  or  broken  legs  till  the 
keeper  arrives  to  terminate  their  misery.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  heavier  bird  than  usual  carries 
away  a  trap ;  and  we  hear  it  recorded  as  a  won¬ 
derful  feat,  that  a  poor  eagle  has  been  flying 
about  for  a  fortnight  with  one  of  the  engines  of 
torture  attached  to  his  foot,  to  be  captured  at 
last  of  coarse,  or  otherwise  to  die  of  starvation. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  capture  of  an  eagle, 
any  more  than  to  the  capture  of  a  salmon,  or  a 
wtmle,  or  a  deer,  or  a  hare ;  but  we  do  most 
emphatically  object  to  the  wretched  employ¬ 
ment  of  human  beings,  whose  only  occupation 
is  to  destroy,  in  a  cruel  manner,  the  irrational 
inhabitants  of  our  world. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  is  carried 
would  be  scarcely  credited,  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  t%jadduce  present  instances ;  but  a  few 
years  ap,  on  one  property,  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  what  are  called  vermin  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  course  of  three  years.  These 
vermin  included  sixty  eagles,  a  hundred  falcons, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  salmon-tailed 
gleds  (the  tail-feather  of  which,  so  valuable  to 
the  salmon  fisher,  is  now  scarcely  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  so  completely  have  the  birds  been  rooted 
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out),  five  hundred  hawks  at  various  kinds,  and 
a  hundred  owls.  Now,  what  is  this  destruction, 
but  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  mofct  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Highlands  1  Surely  there 
must  be  some  of  our  proprietors  with  eyes  to 
see  that  an  eagle  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  nature ; — that  as  the  shore  is  incomplete 
without  its  water  birds,  and  the  heather  with¬ 
out  its  grouse,  so  the  crag  and  the  mountain 
ore  incomplete  without  the  eagle,  the  falcon, 
and  the  hawk.  Indeed,  we  should  imagine  that, 
to  a  man  of  taste  the  tendency  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  other  directiem,  and  that  such  a 
man  would  have  a  far  greater  pride  in  being 
able  to  say, — “  On  my  property  I  can  show  you 
the  eagle,  the  osprey,  the  falcon,  the  kite,  the 
wild  cat,  the  fox,  the  otter,  the  badger,  the 
marten,  all  living  in  their  native  haunts,”  than 
merely  to  be  able  to  say, — “  I  can  show  you 
more  and  more  grouse  ;  I  have  killed  all  the 
rest.”  We  do  not  say  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  killed  when  requisite,  but  not  by  the  miser¬ 
able  traps  which  keep  them  sometimes  lingering 
for  days  with  broken  limbs  or  crashed  bodies. 
Besides,  even  as  a  matter  of  sporting,  if  men 
must  kill  something,  surely  it  is  a  greater  feat 
to  shoot  an  eagle  in  his  right  season,  when  he 
could  be  preserved  in  good  feather,  than  to  add 
a  few  more  brace  to  a  pony  load  of  grouse.  If 
the  bird  must  be  killed,  rifle  him  like  a  man,— 
do  not  trap  him  like  a  felon,  much  more  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  season  of  the  young,  when  all 
wild  animals  are  doubly  interesting.  It  is  a 
low,  unmanly,  and  disgusting  system  degrading 
to  the  keepers  who  are  employed,  and  dishon¬ 
oring  to  the  masters  who  employ.  Let  us  see 
nature  preserved  in  her  wonted  beauty,  with 
the  wild  birds  in  their  wonted  haunts,  and  not 
sacrificed  to  the  basest  idea  of  sportmanship, — 
that  of  the  mere  bag  of  eatables.  Let  sports¬ 
men  learn  to  observe  nature, — ^let  them  sit 
down  on  some  quiet  summer  evening  by  some 
crag  where  there  is  a  colony  of  hawks,  and  see 
the  swift  winged  creatures  sailing  round  and 
round,  or  dashing  in  and  out  to  succor  their 
robber  young  ones,  which  as  yet  are  only  cov¬ 
ered  with  down ;  let  them  learn  to  appreciate 
the  poetry  of  the  animal  world ;  and,  although 
they  may  yet  continue  "sportsmen,  we  firmly 
believe  that  they  will  cease  the  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  of  employing  men  to  trap  these  beautiful 
denizens  of  the  air.  There  is  a  true  and  genu¬ 
ine  pleasure  in  the.observation  of  nature,  which 
can  never  be  derived  from  the  mere  utilitarian 
occupation  of  grouse-breeding.  There  is  a 
better  and  a  higher  pleasure  before  them,  if 
they  will  only  turn  their  minds  to  its  eiyoy- 
ment.  They  may  still  shoot  their  grouse,  if 
they  will ;  but  surely  the  gratification  would 
be  increased,  not  lessened,  by  seeing  the  lordly 
eagle  soaring  high  overtiead,  or  the  courageous 
little  falcon  dashing  after  some  wandering 
heron  that  has  imprudently  strayed  into  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  his  vehement  enemy. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  disgusting  trade  of 
indiscriminate  trapping, — shameful  in  any  man 
of  taste  or  ordinary  humanity. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  letters  w-r-o- 
n-g,  are  Invariably  prcmounced  wrong. 

- - 

Hoenb  Tookb  being  asked  by  George  HI. 
whether  he  played  cards,  replied,  “I  cannot, 
your  ma  ;‘'=ty,  tell  a  king  from  a  knave.” 
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HKAXflr  OF  I^AROK  CITIES. 

pm  cooBtoy  U  andoubtotUy  to  tiecoine  the  land  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  It  it  well,  therefore,  to  study 
the  history  of  great  cities  in  order  to  improre  upon  their 
adTantages  and  avoid  their  errors.  Jelferson’s  remark, 
that  “great  cities  are  great  sores,”  doubtless  had  refer- 
eaee  to  their  moral,  social  and  political  character  ;  but  it 
may  often,  perhaps,  have  a  physical  application  equally 
appropriate.  One  might  almost  be  led  to  fear,  in  read' 
ing  the  following  article  from  the  London  Lancet,  that 
that  great  metropolis  is  gradually  becoming  one  vast  pest 
house.  One  cubic  foot  of  the  soil,  taken  up  at  random, 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  city,  contains  poison  enough  to 
kill  a  strong  man  I  And  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 
sewers  and  gas  pipes  are  constantly  increasing.  We 
should  think  the  article,  if  widely  read  in  London,  would 
cause  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  to  “  flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  If  whole  libraries  of  books  falls  prey  to  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  rot  and  fall  to  pieces,  how  can  human  beings  escape?] 

FBOM  THE  LONDON  LANCET. 

How  Londoners  contrive  to  live  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  problem.  Theory  tells  us  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  animal  economy  arc  snstained  in 
health  by  the  influence  of  external  agents 
brought  into  relation  with  the  body  in  a  state 
of  parity.  Experience  demonstrates  to  ns  that 
the  population  of  this  huge  metropolis  carry  on 
their  existence  although  possessing  none  of  the 
ciements  of  life  in  purity.  During  a  period  of 
four  years  our  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission 
has  been  engaged  in  exposing  the  multiform 
and  extensive  adulterations  of  that  class  of  our 
aliments  which  recruit  the  body  through  the 
stomach.  Its  labors  are  far  from  exhausted.  Is 
there  any  solid  or  liquid  that  we  can  cat  or 
drink  with  a  well-founded  security  that  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  unsophisticated  or  wholesome  ?  The  water 
we  drink  is  a  chemical  and  mechanical  filtrate, 
prepared  with  a  very  distant  approach  to  the 
succeseful  elimination  of  ingredients  that  do  not 
enter  into  the  philosophical  definition  of  the 
element.  The  source  whence  we  still  continue 
to  draw  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  is  the 
Thames,  which  in  its  ebb  receives  the  unspeak¬ 
able  abominations  discharged  from  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants,  abominations  which  in  their 
flow  are  brought  back  again  in  a  full  tide  of 
seething  cormption.  If  we  shun  the  pestilential 
banks  of  the  river,  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  purer 
air  in  the  distant  streets. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  and  certainly  the 
most  striking  and  comprehensive  plan  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  distinct  impression  of  a  large  town  is 
to  ascend  a  neighboring  eminence,  and  to  sar- 
vey  it  as  it  lays  extended  as  on  a  map  or  model 
imder  our  feet.  If  a  stranger  wishes  to  inspect 
the  giant  city  after  this  fashion,  and  determine 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  or  Highgate 
hill  for  the  purpose,  he  must  not  only  choose 
bis  day  well,  but  also  the  hour.  He  must  rise 
early..  There  is  only  time  for  a  glimpse.  Soon 
after  fire-lighting  has  begun,  the  coal-smoke 
belching  forth  from  300,000  household  chim¬ 
neys,  and  no  end  of  factories,  gathers  rapidly 
into  a  cloud,  denser  and  denser,  and  effectually 
intercepts  the  vision  of  the  observer.  The  smoke 
which  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  streets,  filling  | 
every  avenue,  is  not  only  a  stifling  nuisance  in 
itself,  but  it  serves  as  a  convenient  medium  for 
the  suspension  and  retention  of  every  other 
noxious  exhalation.  The  Legislature  has  de¬ 
creed  that  this  nnisance  shall  be  abated  as  far 
as  concerns  the  smoke  from  factory  chimneys. 
Dr.  Neil  Amott,  the  man  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  so  many  additions  to  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  has  contrived  a  domestic  fire¬ 
grate  which,  if  universally  employed,  would 


have  the  effect  of  arresting  those  numerous 
petty  columns  of  smoke  which  contribute  in  the 
aggregate  a  not  inconsiderable  contingent  to 
the  g]reat  London  cloud.  We  earnestly  trust 
that  the  Kxecutive  will  enforce  what  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  ordained,  and  no  lees  earnestly  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  will,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  now  stove,  do  that  part 
which  it  depends  upon  themselves  to  perform. 

The  very  soil  is  sodden  with  every  kind  of 
compound  that  can  revolt  the  senses  and  en¬ 
gender  disease.  Wherever  the  outer  crust  of 
granite  is  lifted  up  for  a  temporary  purpose,  the 
black  loam  that  is  brought  to  sight  and  the  as¬ 
phyxiating  vapors  that  arise  arc  suggestive  of 
leaking  sewers  and  gas-pipes,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  everything  that  is  foul  and  loathsome. 
The  daring  skill  of  the  chemist  has  sought  to 
explore  and  define  the  constitution  of  this  arti¬ 
ficial  soil.  Recent  researches  in  this  new  field 
of  geological  investigation  show  that  there  are 
different  strata  and  different  kinds  of  detestable 
formations.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lower  strata 
consist  of  more  or  less  solidified  mud,  collected 
by  the  builders  and  road-contractors  as  the  first 
and  most  appropriate  foundation  for  houses  and 
streets.  This  diluvial  compound  is  always 
maintained  in  its  original  state  of  putrescence 
by  the  constant  oozings  from  the  drains  and 
sewers  which  intersect  it.  The  upper  strata  of 
the  great  London  eocene  deposite  vary  some¬ 
what  in  their  nauseating  characteristics  from 
the  lower.  In  the  upper  strata,  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face,  run  the  gas-pipes ;  and  from  this  source 
exudes  copiously  a  peculiar  venom.  The  wan 
and  haggard  aspect  of  the  unhappy  men  whose 
perilous  vocation  it  is  to  turn  up  the  reeking 
filth  betrays  the  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the 
system  when  inhaled  in  a  state  of  concentration. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  what  may  be 
the  effects  of  the  emanations  of  this  poisonous 
bed  when  slowly  distilled  from  the  surface  and 
brought  into  the  general  atmospheric  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  town  in  a  somewhat  diluted  form  ?  It 
is  rendered  probable,  by  positive  examination, 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  earth,  when  taken  indif¬ 
ferently  from  almost  any  part  of  the  streets  un¬ 
der  the  pavement,  contains  enough  deleterious 
compounds  from  gas  leakage  to  poison  a  strong 
man.  Dr.  Letheby  has  shown  that  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  constantly  and  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
He  foretells  that  a  period  is  at  hand  when  it 
will  be  ab.solutely  dangerous  to  disturb  the 
ground. 

Public  opinion  has  been  directed  with  some 
success  against  those  isolated  plague-spots,  the 
intramural  grave-yards.  It  is  now  discovered 
that  the  entire  superflccs  of  the  metropolis  is  a 
poison-bed.  It  has  become  a  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  to  determine  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
if  not  to  purify  the  earth  upon  which  we  dwell, 
at  least  to  arrest  in  time  its  further  contamina¬ 
tion.  That  portion  of  the  Augean  task  which 
consists  in  stopping  the  escape  of  sewerage  we 
suppose  we  mu.st  leave  to  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  the  leisure  of  the  commissioner  of 
sewers.  The  preservation  of  the  upper  strata 
from  further  pollution  rests  chiefly  wiH  the 
gas  companies.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt 
that  the  chic^  source  of  the  poisonous  conta¬ 
mination  of  the  soil,  is  the  gas  that  permeates 
the  tubes  in  which  it  is  carried  fur  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  gaseous  materials  escaping  from  the 
pipes  iKffore  consumption  are  condensed  into 


various  horrible  compounds  with  the  earth. 
The  chemical  elements  of  these  compounds  are 
encountered  in  other  forms  during  combustion. 
Whether  under  the  ground  or  above  it,  coal 
gas,  which  should  bring  nothing  but  light,  beat, 
and  cheerfulness,  is  ever  evolving  the  most 
health-destroying  emanations.  Tried  at  the 
burners,  the  gas,  now  so  universally  consumed 
is  proved  to  be  ns  pernicious  as  while  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  mains.  Dr.  Letheby  has  recently 
laid  before  the  commissioners  of  sewers  the 
results  of  his  examinations  into  the  illuminating 
power  and  chemicaL  qualities  of  the  gas  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  city  of  London.  It  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  consider  the  diflerent  illu¬ 
minating  powers  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  companies.  Wo  will,  however,  call 
attcqtion  to  one  remarkable  fact.  On  compari¬ 
son,  we  observe  that  the  illuminating  power 
bears  a  constant  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  poisonous  contamination ;  in  otbdr 
words,  the  defect  in  the  element  of  light  is 
made  up  with  compensative  liberality  by  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon !  If  the  gas 
escape  by  leakage  from  the  hous^Wpes,  the 
deleterious  compounds  we  have  jq^^amed  are 
those  which  poison  the  When  the 

gas  is  burned,  we  areJ^^^^^Vrith  poisonous 
fumes  of  a  diffcrent^^^^^Ke  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  are  partly  sulphurie^id. 

The  vitriolic  vapor  i^^Mmed  through|dft^ 
-air  in  quantity  sufficient  to  corrode  wh^^^^^ 
corrodable,  and  therefore  we  may  fairl^^^Km 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  exert  the  mos^^^B- 
rious  influence  upon  the  censtitntions  oBIB 
who  are  doomed  to  inhale  it.  Dr.  Letheby  has 
found  that  the  purest  gas  burnt  in  London 
yields  no  less  a  proportion  than  8.7  grains  of 
anhydrous  sulffliuric  acid  to  100  cubic  inches, 
whilst  the  foulest  gives  out  13.9  grains !  These 
astounding  quantities  have  been  actually  sepa¬ 
rated  by  chemical  processes.  But  the  agency 
of  the  corrosive  fluid  has  been  amply  traced 
by  inspection  of  the  various  goods  and  articles 
of  furniture  exposed  to  its  influence.  It  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  that  the  books  in 
the  library  of  the  Athenscum  Club  were  under¬ 
going  rapid  destruction ;  the  cause  was  traced 
to  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  during  the  burning 
of  the  gas.  A  contrivance  of  Professor  Fara¬ 
day’s,  whereby  the  products  of  combustion 
could  be  ^llected  and  prevented  from  being 
diffused  in  the  apartment,  was  adopted.  The 
liquid  so  called  is  an  intense  vitriolic  solution. 
It  is  found  to  contain  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  pint,  the  copper 
being  derived  from  the  ventilating  tube.  In 
the  summer  of  1842  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Athemeum  Club  to  investigate  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Dr.  Front  reported  that  he  had  taken  two 
equal  portions  of  the  water  used  in  the  house, 
and  had  exposed  one  of  these  for  a  fortnight  to  the 
air  of  the  drawing-room  of  the  establishment. 
He  found  that  it  acquired  a  striking  increase  of 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  when  it  was  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  it  distinctly  reddened  litmus. 
Dr.  Letheby  has  examined  some  of  the  books 
injured  by  the  fumes.  Wherever  these  have 
been  exposed  they  are  as  rotten  as  tinder.  He 
relates  that  almost  the  entire  library  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  at  Kilpin,  has  been  destroyed 
in  a  similar  manner.  He  tells  us  that  in  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  are 
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hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  books,  the  backs 
of  which  are  completely  rotten  from  the  same 
cause.  Lest  it  should  be  considered  unproved 
that  the  books  had  been  destroyed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Letheby  put  the 
matter  to  the  following  conclusive  test:  He 
has  ascertained  that  while  the  leather  on  the 
sides  of  the  books  is  uninjured,  that  on  the 
backs  is  completely  rotten.  This  is  depen¬ 
dant  on  the  circumstance  that  the  atmosphere 
is  excluded  from  the  sides  by  contiguity, 
while  the  backs  are  freely  exposed.  It  is  accor¬ 
dingly  found  that  a  scrap  of  leather  taken 
from  the  back  of  a  book  yields  a  notable  pro¬ 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Letheby  again 
says :  “  Dr.  Chrlstison,  the  well-known  author 
of  our  best  English  treatise  ‘  On  Poisons,’  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  gas  in  Edinburgh,  kills  all 
the  plants  in  the  rooms  of  that  city.  Even  a 
bouquet  undergoes  rapid  withering  if  shut  up 
in  a  room  for  some  hours  where  gas  is  burn¬ 
ing  freely . In  addition  to  this,  he  states 

that  the  curtains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
are  apt  to  go.”  It  is  not  possible,  adds  Dr. 
Letheby,  to  examine  a  single  fabric  in  London 
^  without  finaing  it  charged  with  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

If  such  be  the  xMol^^  experiment  upon  the 
eorptu  vile  of  inSB^^^fatter,  we  will  ask 
what  are  the  volatilized  vitriol 

upon  the  lungs  of  li^BKnds  of  unfortunate 
pcrsoi^elplessly  condemned  to  breathe  it  for 
man^nours  everyday?  What  are  its  effects 
iipon|UK  chemical  and  vital  properties  of  the 
bloo^B  We  have  here  a  great  fact  that  can¬ 
not  n^aftcr  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of  the 
etiology  of  diseases.  We  commend  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  industrial  pathology  lately  appointed  by 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

How  is  this  intoxication  of  the  atmosphere, 
blighting  everjrthing  animate  and  inanimate, 
to  bo  avoided?  Dr.  Letheby  points  to  three 
modes ;  the  first  is  directed  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  gas ;  the  second  to  its  purification  ;  the 
third  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation. 
He  observes  that  gas  is  manufactured  from  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  known  to  contain  a  large 
per  centage  of  bisulphuret  of  iron,  and  that, 
although  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  purification  of  gas  from  one  or  two  of  its 
impurities,  little  or  no  notice  has  hitlftto  been 
taken  of  the  most  important  of  all-^amely, 
bisulphuret  of  carbon.  He  suggests  that  it  is 
advisable  that  gas  should  bo  burnt  outside  the 
room  whenever  it  is  practicabie,  and,  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  that  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  should  be  conveyed  away  by  a  special  con¬ 
trivance. 

We  believe  that  no  care  in  the  manufacture 
or  subsequent  purification  will  ever  supersede 
the  necessity  of  ventilation.  Some  noxious  pro¬ 
ducts  will  always  be  emitted  in  combustion. 
We  strongly  insist  that  the  first  thing  neces.sary 
is  to  improve  the  manufacture.  If  gas  be  ori¬ 
ginally  prepared  for  distribution  free  from  the 
contaminations  at  present  observed,  the  mis¬ 
chief  will  be  materially  lessened  at  the  very 
source.  And  it  must  be  obvious  that  ventila¬ 
tion  during  combustion  can  have  no  effect  in 
abating  that  antecedent  nuisance  which  is  now 
progressing  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  con¬ 
verting  the  soil  of  our  streets  into  a  common 
receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  gas  works. 


SINGVIiAR  DISCOVERIES. 

Soon  after  the  consecration  of  the  late  Dr. 
French,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  he  accompanied  his  father, 
one  Sunday,  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  in  Lee- 
son  street,  Dublin ;  where,  his  person  being  un¬ 
known,  but  his  dress  indicating  his  ministerial 
character,  the  sexton  approached  him  respect¬ 
fully,  and  requested  that  he  would,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  general  rule  observed  there  when 
any  strange  clergyman  was  present,  give  hie 
assistance  to  the  chaplain.  He  instantly  com¬ 
plied  with  the  request,  read  the  service  of  the 
day,  and,  after  the  sermon  was  concluded,  he 
was  told  by  the  unceremonious  chaplain,  that 
his  duties  were  not  yet  over,  and  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper  to 
the  congregation.  “  In  fact,”  said  his  Grace, 
in  repeating  the  anecdote,  “  the  humblest 
curate  in  Dublin  could  not  have  more  of  the 
burden  of  the  day  laid  upon  him.  However,  I 
did  everything  he  desired,  and,  after  service, 
followed  him  into  the  vestry  and  dis-robed, 
while  he  scarcely  condescended  to  notice  me. 
When  I  made  my  bow  to  depart,  he  said,  ‘  Sir, 
I  am  greatly  obliged ;  may  I  ask  to  whom  I  am 
indebted?’  ‘The  Bishop  of  Waterford,’  said 
I ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  poor  man’s 
countenance.  He  seemed  thunderstruck  j  and 
and  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  apologies  he 
was  forcing  upon  me.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  the  eminent  mathematician 
and  metaphysician,  and  author  of  the  “  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,”  was  originally  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  though,  his  talents  not  lying  that  way, 
he  never  acquired  any  reputation  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  The  following  anecdote  of  him 
strikingly  proves  the  inapplicability  of  his 
powers  to  the  pulpit,  and  shows  how  some 
things  which  we  may  wish  forgotten  may  be 
hereafter  urged  against  us : — 

In  a  pari^  close  to  Old  Aberdeen  lived  a 
kind  of  half-idiot,  who  had  an  amusing  memo¬ 
ry,  so  that  he  could  repeat  any  sermon  which 
he  heard,  even  after  years  had  elapsed ;  and 
his  great  pleasure  was  in  listening  to  sermons 
and  repeating  them.  When  Reid,  as  an  elder¬ 
ly  man,  visited  his  old  University  of  King’s 
College,  he  heard  of  this  man,  and  was  anxious 
to  see  him.  He  went  accordingly  with  the 
man’s  laird,  who  introduced  Reid,  and  reques¬ 
ted  the  man  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  powers 
by  repeating  the  sermon  of  the  preceding  Sun¬ 
day. 

“  I  dinna  ken,”  said  the  man,  “  if  I  can  do 
that ;  but  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I  can  do  ;  I’ll  let  ye 
hear  the  sermon  that  your  freend  here  preached 
in  our  kirk  mony  years  ^ne.  Atweel,  he  was 
apuir  hand.”  Reid  did  not  much  relish  the 
proposal ;  but  when  he  heard  the  man  begin, 
and  repeat  correctly  a  sermon  which  he  had 
actually  preached  there  about  twenty  years 
before,  and  which  was  really  a  miserable  pro¬ 
duction,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  without  waiting 
lor  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  proof  of 
memory. —  Watchman  and  Reflector, 


POMPEII. 

Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  another  city,  overwhelmed  at  the  same 
time,  was  “destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its 
disinterment,  as  well  as  its  burial.”  This  was 
Pompeii,  the  very  name  of  which  had  been 
almost  forgotten.  As  it  lay  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  Vesuvius  than  Herculaneum,  the 
stream  of  lava  never  reached  it.  It  was  in¬ 
humed  by  showers  of  ashes,  pumice,  and 
stones,  which  formed  a  bed  of  variable  depth, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  which  is  easily 
removed  ;  whereas  the  former  city  was  entomb¬ 
ed  in  ashes  and  lava  to  the  depth  of  from  sev¬ 
enty  to  one  hundred  feet.  With  the  exception 
of  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  which  were 
either  consumed  by  red-hot  stones  ejected  from 
the  volcano,  or  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
matter  collected  on  the  roofs,  we  behold  in 
Pompeii  a  flourishing  city,  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  it  existed  eighteen  centuries  ago  1  the 
buildings  unaltered  by  newer  fashions ;  the 
paintings  undimmed  by  the  leaden  touch  of 
time  ;  household  furniture  left  in  the  confusion 


of  use  j  articles  even  of  intrinsic  value  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  hurry  of  escape,  yet  safe  from  the 
robber,  or  scatter^  about  as  they  fell  from  the 
trembling  hand,  which  could  not  stop  or  pause 
for  the  most  valuable  possessions ;  and  in  some 
instances,  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants,  bearing 
sad  testimony  to  the  suddenness  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  them. 
In  the  prison,  skeletons  of  unfortunate  men 
were  discovered,  their  leg-bones  enclosed  in 
shackles,  and  are  so  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  Portici.  ' 

I  noticed,  said  Mr.  Simond,  a  striking  me¬ 
morial  of  this  mighty  eruption,  in  the  Forum, 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter :  a  new  altar 
of  white  marble,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  ap¬ 
parently  just  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sculptor, 
had  been  erected  there ;  an  enclosure  was 
building  around:  the  mortar,  just  dashed 
against  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  but  half  spread 
out ;  you  saw  the  long  sliding  stroke  of  the 
trowel  to  obliterate  its  own  track — but  it  never 
did  return :  the  hand  of  the  workman  was 
suddenly  arrested ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  years,  the  whole  looked 
so  fresh,  that  yon  would  abnoM  imagine  the  ma¬ 
son  was  only  gone  to  his  dinner,  and  about  to 
come  back  immediately  to  finish  his  work ! 
We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  an 
event  connected  with  the  arts  of  former  ages 
ever  to  happen  in  future  times,  equal  in  inter¬ 
est  to  the  resurrection  of  these  Roman  towns 
unless  it  be  the  reappearance  of  the  Phoesician 
city  of  the  Plain. — Ewbank’t  HydratUica. 

- - 

AN  ISCIDENT  OF  THE  REVODUTION. 

The  want  of  provisions  in  the  camp  of  Bnr- 
goyne,  just  previous.to  his  capture  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  began  to  be  severely  felt ;  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  seized  their  last  supply,  which  some 
boats  contained  ;  all  resort  to  the  country  lying 
round,  where  tory  friends  were  to  be  found, 
was  totally  cut  oflT.  The  persecuting  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  fenced  them  in  as  with  a  wall  of  ven¬ 
geance,  which  could  not  be  passed ;  famine  had 
commenced  its  unnerving  power,  sickness  was 
multiplied  among  the  soldiery,  fever  attended 
with  its  deliriums,  raved  from  conch  to  couch. 
Water,  Water  was  the  incessant  cry.  And  al¬ 
though  the  Hudson  on  one  side  of  the  camp, 
poured  along  its  silent  waters,  and  the  rapid 
stream  of  FiSi  Creek  roared  sweetly  in  the  ears 
:  of  the  sick  and  desponding  forces,  yet  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  snatch  a  drop  from  those  dreadfhlly- 
guarded  waters ;  a  hundred  bullets  were  sure 
to  pierce  whoever  made  the  attempt,  soon  as 
they  stooped  to  touch  the  silver  current.  But 
such  were  the  cries,  for  water,  by  the  sick  and 
dying,  that  their  women,  moved  by  pity,  were 
made  superior  to  the  dreadful  crisis,  (imagining 
that  the  Americans  would  not  from  feelings  of 
gallantry  shoot  a  female,)  snatched  hastily  their 
pails,  and  ran  to  the  shores  to  try  what  the 
event  might  be.  Their  opinion  of  the  enemy, 
as  it  proved,  with  respect  to  their  persons,  was 
correctly  formed,  but  their  pails  were  doomed 
to  a  harder  fate,  for  while  they  could  not  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  spill  the  blood  of  defence¬ 
less  females,  they  were  sure  to  riddle  their 

Sails  as  they  hung  from  their  hands,  so  that 
ttle  or  no  water  could  be  procured. 

In  this  dilemma,  a  faithful  wife,  who  had  left 
her  native  country  for  love  of  her  husband,  who 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  Hessians  sold  by  his 
government  to  the  King  of  England  at  a  certain 
sum  a  head,  to  fight  in  a  cause  the  merits  of 
which  he  knew  nothing ;  this  woman,  as  she 
moved  from  couch  to  couch,  listening  to  the 
moans  of  the  sick  for  water,  suddenly  resolved ; 
I  will  try,  perhaps  I  may  succeed  to  bring  a 
little.  Her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but 
she  persisted,  her  sympathies  were  strong,  for  as 
a  kind  and  comforting  angel  she  made  it  her 
business  to  hover  over  the  diseased  and  wounded 
of  her  countrymen,  (the  Hessians)  all  the  while 
she  had  been  in  the  army.  She  sprang  along 
the  adventurous  path  that  led  to  the  dreaded 
shore,  her  husband  following  close  as  far  as  he 
dare ;  already  she  stood  at  the  brink  in  full 
view  of  the  guns  on  the  other  side ;  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  cast  an  imploring  glance  that  way, 
and  then  to  heaven  for  protection  ;  her  right 
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hand  had  dashed  the  veBsel  deep  into  the  waters ; 
a  straggle  to  clear  the  open  shore,  and  reach 
the^deeplj-shaded  bank,  had  marked  her  agita¬ 
ted  demeanor,  when  a  ball,  aimed  at  her  pail, 
struck,  as  she  had  stooped  over  the  vessel  too 
low,  her  angel  bosom — the  blood  spouted  and 
dyed  the  ground  before  her  quivering  frame 
fell  crimsoned  in  the  gore  of  her  faithful  heart. 
Her  husband,  who  had  waited  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  for  her  return,  had  not  moved  his  constant 
eye  from  Ms  all  of  earth,  while  within  his  soul 
vibrated  between  the  vast  extremes  of  hope  and 
despair,  her  screech  struck  his  ear — her  reeling 
frame  showed  him  that  the  shaft  of  death  had 
cleft  her  heart  asunder.  She  had  but  touched 
the  ground  where  she  fell,  when  his  arms  en¬ 
closed  her,  dyed  in  spouting  blood  from  her 
bosom  ;  frantic  with  grief,  he  dreaded  not  the 
flash  of  the  deadly  rifle,  but  bore  her  to  the 
camp,  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
while  he  impressed  on  her  fa£ng  forehead,  the 
last  kiss  of  fervent  affection. 

The  grief  of  this  man  was  respected,  not  a 
gun  moved  its  trigger,  hashed  were  the  volleys 
of  the  sympathizing,  yet  brave  Vermonters; 
her  pail,  and  not  her  person,  had  been  the  aim 
of  the  distressed  marksman,  the  greCn  moun¬ 
taineer. 

- - 

NOW  ZBALAND  FLAX. 

Stba^gb  as  it  may  appear,  all  of  our  cordage 
and  textile  fabrics,  even  to  the  finest  lines  and 
the  most  delicate  India  mnslins,  are  wrought  out 
of  a  woody  fibre,  from  which  the  softer  portions 
arc  removed  by  maceration.  This  is  called  the 
Bass  Tissue,  or  Bast  Tissue,  and  sometimes  also 
the  Woody  Tissue  of  the  Bark,  and  is  supplied 
by  various  plants,  the  staples  with  us  being 
Flax  and  Hemp.  Pita-flax  is  obtained  from  the 
Agave  Americana,  commaply  known  os  the 
Century  Plant;  Sun  Hemp  from  a  species  of 
Hibiscus;  Chinese  Grass-Cloth  from  Yucca; 
and  textile  fibres  from  most  of  the  Silk  weed 
and  Nettle  tribes ;  and  a  fabric  of  serial  delicacy 
is  wrought  from  the  fibres  of  the  Pine  Apple 
plant. 

But  of  all  known  material  of  this  kind,  that 
which  is  yielded  by  the  Phormium  Tenax,  or 
New  Zealand  Flax,  promises  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageons  conld  machinery  be  applied  to  its 
preparation.  This  is  a  lilaceons  plant,  with 
long  narrow  leaves,  and  is  of  two  species,  one 
bearing  deep  red,  the  other  yellow  flowers. 
From  the  leaves  are  made  with  very  little  pre¬ 
paration,  almost  all  the  common  garments  worn 
by  the  natives,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  cordage. 

By  a  peculiar  process  their  long,  slender 
fibres,  glistening  like  silk  and  white  as  enow, 
are  drawn  out  from  the  leaves ;  and  of  these 
their  finer  cloths  are  made.  It  is  strange  that 
with  our  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  our 
enterprising  character,  and  proverbial  spirit  of 
adaptation,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  na¬ 
turalize  tMs  plant  among  ns.  It  is  of  easy  cul. 
ture,  thriving  in  every  variety  of  soil.  It 
flourishes  well  in  the  south  of  France — winter¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air — and  might,  without  doubt, 
be  successfully  cultivated  from  Maryland  south¬ 
ward.  Since  its  discovery  many  experiments 
have  been  made,  proving  the  great  strength  of 
its  fibre;  and  in  the  following  table,  by  De 
Candselle,  where  the  tenacity  of  different  fibres 
are  contrasted  with  that  of  silk,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  strength  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  Hemp  by  almost  one  third,  and 
that  of  common  Flax  by  more  than  one-half 


Silk  supported  a  weight  of  ...  84 

New  Zealand  Flax  ....  23  4-5 

Common  Hemp . 16 1-3 

Common  Flax .  11 3-4 

I‘ita  Flax  7 


The  great  diflioulty,  however,  thns  far,  is  that 
the  strength  of  the  thread  is  iqjared  by  macer¬ 
ation  ;  and  it  has  been  found  impossible,  as 
yet,  to  acquire  the  art  of  the  native  women  in 
separating  the  fibre  from  the  coarser  parts, 
though  the  process  is  apparently  a  very  simple 
one.  They  place  the  end  of  a  newly-cut  leaf 
on  the  ground,  and,  confining  it  there  with  the 
toes,  they  insert  a  shell  between  the  green  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  fibre,  and  drawing  it  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  leaf,  thus  dexterously 
disengage  the  valuable  part.  No  machinery 
has  yet  been  invented  that  can  successfully 
imitate  this  process,  which  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  fibre  comes  out  perfectly  pure  and 
requires  no  hackling  or  cleaning.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  the  account,  hoping  that 
Yankee  enterprise  and  ingenuity  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  o. 
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THE  CNTTED  STATES  MAGAZINE  AND  UNITED  STATES 
JOUBNAL. 

OcB  readers  will  perceive  by  the  foregoing 
announcement  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  United 
States  Journal,  the  United  States  Weekly 
Journal  and  the  United  States  Magazine. 
One  of  the  late  proprietors  being  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  business,  and  therefore  unable 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  these  publica¬ 
tions,  has  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  and  two 
other  persons  Imve  come  into  the  partnership. 
This  will  cause  no  change  in  the  business  of  the 
firm,  or  the  character  of  their  publications, 
except  that  by  adding  more  strength  and  great¬ 
er  facilities  for  managing  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  establishment,  it  will  give  more 
energy  to  the  business  and  enable  the  proprie¬ 
tors  to  introduce  such  improvements  in  their 
publications  as  will  render  them  still  more 
attractive  and  acceptable  to  the  public. 

One  new  and  interesting  featore,  which  we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  is 
commenced  in  the  numbers  for  the  present 
month,  both  of  the  Journal  and  the  Magazdie. 
The  present  and  each  succeeding  number,  for 
some  years  to  come,  will  contain  two  finely 
engraved  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals, 
accompanied  with  brief  biographical  memoirs. 
These  will  consist  principally  of  American 
characters,  including  statesmen,  jnrists,  divines, 
scholars,  poets,  artists,  Indian  chiefs,  distin¬ 
guished  women,  military  and  naval  heroes,  etc., 
etc.  The  two  series  for  the  Journal  and  Maga- 
ziNX  will  be  kept  distiact,  and  not  transferred 
from  one  publication  to  the  other.  Both  scries, 
however,  appear  in  the  Weekly  Journal.  In  the 
Journal  for  the  present  month  we  give  a  very 
interesting  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous 


pioneer  of  Kentucky,  and  a  grand  and  striking 
likeness  of  the  renowned  Indian  Chief,  Red 
Jacket.  And  in  the  Magazine  of  the  present 
month  we  present  portraits  of  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Samuel  Houston,  of  Tex¬ 
as.  As  our  publications  are  intended  to  have 
too  high  and  broad  a  scope  to  meddle  with  the 
party  politics  of  the  country  at  all,  we  confess 
there  was  some  design  in  coupling  the  two 
portraits  together  which  we  have  selected  for 
the  Magazine,  in  order  that  they  might  balance 
each  other.  One  is  a  whig  and  the  other  a 
democrat.  Therefore  both  parties  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  give  sauce  for  goose  as  well 
as  gander.  One  is  flrom  the  far  north,  and  the 
other  from  the  far  south,  showing  that  our  fish¬ 
pond  is  not  bounded  by  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  but  that  we  go  where  we  please  and  fish 
on  our  own  hook.  Both  Everett  and  Honston 
have  been  talked  of,  among  others,  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency  at  the  next  election, 
and  this  will  give  an  additional  interest  to 
their  portraits  and  history  at  the  present 
time. 

We  shall  occasionally  give  other  interesting 
engravings  in  the  Journal  besides  the  portraits, 
while  every  number  of  the  Magazine  will  con- 
taiu  the  usual  vari^|||||lfee  illustrations, 
as  heretofore,  in  odd^^^^Be  portraits. 

And  now  we  a^^^^^Pbscribers  to  the 
Journal,  who  pay  the  he^^  sum  of  twen^five 
cents  a  year  for  it,  to  reflect  a  momei^l^n 
what  they  get  in  return.  They  get  a  ney^pa- 
per  of  the  largest  class  printed  in  the  Skid, 
well  printed,  on  good  paper,  filled  with  i^^od 
summary  of  the  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  a  valuable  picture  of  the  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  own  country  as  presented  in  the 
advertisements  of  the  business  men  in  our  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  and  towns,  accounts  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  arts  and  sciences  in  this  and  other 
countries,  a  vast  amount  of  literary  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading  of  a  choice  character,  and 
to  cap  the  climax,  twenty-four  finely  engraved 
portraits  of  distinguished  individuals,  with 
biographical  sketches — and  all  this  for  twenty- 
five  cents  11  Where  else  in  the  world  can  the 
reader  get  such  a  return  for  so  small  an  outlay  T 
And  yet  onr  very  large  circulation  and  liberal 
advertising  patronage  enables  us  to  do  this,  and 
leave  son^irofit  to  ourselves. 

It  is  oiRntention  that  this  Journal  shall  not 
only  be  kept  fv  ahead  of  all  others  in  point  of 
circulation,  but  also  that  its  intrinsic  value 
shall  be  far  greater  in  proportion  to  its  sub¬ 
scription  price  than  any  other  periodical  in  the 
country. 

We  have  made  oat  new  lists  and  terms  of 
premium  books,  which  we  shall  send  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect  and 
send  ns  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  Journal  or 
Magazine.  We  invite  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers  to  those  lists  and  terms,  and  with 
the  increased  attractions  we  are  giving  our 
publications  we  shall  look  for  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  new  subscribers,  including 
renewals  of  old  subscriptions,  in  the  next  six 
months.  There  is  no  easier  way  for  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  obtain  a  desirable  book 
free  of  cost,  than  to  collect  a  few  subscriptions 
for  our  Journal  or  Magazine  ;  and  any  one  who 
will  take  hold  of  the  business  in  earnest,  may 
obtain  in  this  way  a  pleasant  and  valuable 
family  library. 
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Engraving*  In  the  Present  Niunbcr. 

OuB  engravings  this  month  we  think  will 
be  found  to  exceed  jn  interest,  as  a  whole, 
those  of  any  preceding  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  The  first  is  Kronstadt,  the  great  port 
of  St.  Petersburg.  No  engraving  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  could  be  more  opportune  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  tinle  than  this.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
have  been  for  months  turned  towards  Kron¬ 
stadt,  expecting  to  witness  one  of  the  grandest 
displays  of  naval  warfare  ever  exhibited.  For 
months  h.t8  Sir  Charles  Napier  been  feeling  his 
way  about  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
in  command  of  the  most  powerful  naval  arma¬ 
ment  (English  and  French  combined)  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  engaged  in  any  single  enter¬ 
prise.  The  cause  of  the  long  delay  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas,  has  fer  some  time  been  a  puzzle,  and  pro¬ 
bably  lies  concealed  behind  the  mysteries  of 
diplomacy.  The  allies  have  effected  a  landing 
in  the  Aland  Islands,  and  probably  a  momen¬ 
tous  battle  is  yet  to  be  fought  for  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Kronstadt.  The  following  brief  descrip¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  city  of  Peter  the 
Great,  will  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  at  the  present  time.  We  copy  it  from 
the  splendid  work  J||gM|^lishcd  by  Robert 
Scars, of  New  Yor^^H^B “The  Dlustrated 
Russian  Empire.”  work  is  a  large 

volume,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  whole  ] 
Kussiin  Empire,  its  government,  institutions,  I 
people,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  profusely  and  hand- 
somel^llnstratcd  with  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  engravings,  of  which  the  view  of  Kron¬ 
stadt  in  our  pages  is  only  a  fair  specimen  : — 

Kbonstadt,  properly  the  port  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian 
navy  in  the  Baltic,  is  situated  on  the  long,  flat, 
and  arid  island  of  Kotlin,  near  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  town  is  built 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  on  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  isle,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  is  strongly  fortified  on 
all  sides.  On  the  south  side  of  Kotlin  is  the 
narrow  channel,  through  which  only  one  vessel 
can  pass  at  a  time,  from  the  gulf  to  the  capital, 
and  scores  of  guns  could  here  be  brought  to 
bear  on  an  enemy,  by  means  of  a  fortress  erec¬ 
ted  on  a  detached  islet ;  or,  if  arriving  on  the 
opposite  side,  by  the  batteries  of  Riesbank,  and 
the  citadel  of  lOronslot. 

The  appearance  of  Kronstadt  is  res|Ktable. 
It  isregnlarly  built,  and  contains  man^niiraight 
and  well-paved  streets,  and  several  squares. 
The  houses,  however,  are  all  low,  being  gene¬ 
rally  of  one  story,  with  those  singular  red-and- 
green  painted  roofs,  common  in  Russia;  and 
are  mostly  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of 
those  belonging  to  the  government,  which  num¬ 
ber  nearly  two  hundred,  and  are  nearly  all 
built  of  stone.  The  town  is  entered  by  three 
gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
comm^dant’s  division  and  the  admiralty,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  districts.  It 
is  also_  intersected  by  two  canals,  which  have 
their  sides  built  of  granite,  and  arc  both  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 
The  one,  Peter’s  canal,  is  used  as  a  repairing 
dock;  aud  the  other,  Catherine’s  canal,  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Kronstadt  contains  three  Greek  churches ; 
that  of  the  Transfiguration,  a  large  wooden 
edifice,  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  covered 
with  images ;  Tirinity  Church,  and  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  cupola.  There  are  also  two  Greek 
chapels,  and  three  other  churches,  one  each  for 
Lutherans,  English,  and  CaUiolics.  Between 
the  two  canals  stands  a  handsome  palace,  built 
by  Prince  Mcnchikoif,  now  occupied  as  a  naval 
school,  and  attended  by  three  hundred  pupils. 


The  other  public  buildings  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  marine  hospital,  fitted  up  with  twenty- 
five  hundred  beds ;  the  exchange,  custom-house, 
admiralty,  arsenal,  barracks,  cannon-foundry, 
etc.,  and  the  small  palace  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  resided,  and  in  the  gardens  of  which  are 
several  oaks  planted  by  his  own  hand.  The 
shady  alleys  of  the  gardens  form  the  principal 
promenade. 

The  harbor  of  Kronstadt  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  town,  and  consists  of  three  sections ;  the 
military,  or  outer  harbor,  which  is  the  great 
naval  station  of  Russia,  and  is  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  thirty-five  ships-of-the-line  ;  the  middle 
harbor,  properly  intended  for  the  fitting  out 
and  repairing  of  vessels;  and  the  innermost 
harbor,  runnmg  parallel  with  the  last,  and 
used  only  by  merchant-vessels,  of  which  one 
thousand  might  lie  in  it.  Two-thirds  of  the 
external  commerce  of  Russia  pass  through 
Kronstadt,  although  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
bar  is  scarcely  nine  feet,  and  ice  blocks  up 
the  harbor  nearly  five  months  in  the  year ; 
the  shipping  season  continuing  only  from  May 
to  Noveml^r.  Kronstadt  has  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  opposite  shores,  and  steam¬ 
ers  now  ply  regularly  between  it  and  the  cap¬ 
ital.  The  population  in  winter  is  not  above 
six  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  and 
marine ;  but  including  these,  in  summer,  it  is 
not  less  than  forty  thousand. 

Our  second  engraving  is  a  spirited  portrait 
of  the  unfortunate  Lopez,  as  he  appeared  on 
landing  at  Cardenas  in  his  first  expedition 
against  Cuba.  An  interesting  account  of  his 
two  expeditions  will  be  found  accompanying  the 
engraving.  » 

Third,  the  Esthonian  mother  sacrificing  her 
children  to  the  wolves,  a  Russian  scene  and 
story  of  thrilling  interest. 

Fourth  and  fifth,  fine  portraits  of  Edward 
Everett  and  General  Sam.  Houston,  with  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches,  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  another  article. 

Sixth,  a  view  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids,  as  seen  from  the  Canada  side. 

Seventh,  an  outline  sketch  of  buffalo-hunting 
by  Indians. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  engravings 
of  localities  in  New  York,  of  more  or  less 
interest. 


The  Price  of  the  Magazine. 

In  consideration  of  the  improvements  we  are 
making  in  this  magazine,  with  the  increased 
attractions  and  labor  expended  upon  it,  we 
shall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  make  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  uniformly  me  dollar,  for  clubs 
as  well  as  single  subscribers.  Such  a  magazine 
as  we  are  giving  our  subscribers  cannot  be 
afforded  for  less  than  a  dollar.  At  that  price, 
considering  its  matter  and  illustrations,  it  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  country. 

We  offer  liberal  premiums  in  books  to  per¬ 
sons  who  take  the  trouble  to  collect  and  send 
us  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  Maoazinb  or 
United  States  Journal;  the  Magazine  at  a 
dollar  and  the  Journal  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
year.  The  premiuln  books  will  be  promptly 
sent,  postage  paid  by  us.  The  details  of  pre¬ 
miums  and  terms  will  be  found  on  the  cover. 


The  Poet  Montgomery  and  the  Gale* 
Family. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  the  English  papers 
brought  us  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of 
James  Montgomery,  the  venerable  Sheffield 
poet,  whose  works  for  more  than  half  a  century 
have  been  mnch  read  wherever  the  English 
^anguage  is  spoken,  warming  the  hearts  and 


strengthening  the  humane  and  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples  of  millions  of  his  fellow  pilgrims  in  the 
journey  of  life.  The  world  has  not  accorded  to 
Montgomery  a  rank  among  the  greatest  of  poets, 
but  few  are  entitled  to  more  respect  for  per¬ 
sonal  character,  and  not  many  are  more  endeared 
to  the  masses  of  common  readers  as  a  poet. 
Thousands  whose  hearts  wore  thrilled  and  whose 
eyes  moistened  over  his  pages  in  their  youthful 
days,  will  again  drop  a  grateful  tear  to  his  me¬ 
mory  now  that  he  is  gone,  and  will  read  the  ac¬ 
count  which  ,we  here  present  of  his  life  and 
death  with  tender  interest  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  early 
days  of  the  poet  should  have  been  written  in 
this  country  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  brief  memoir,  a  friend  and  patron 
of  the  young  poet,  was  the  mother  of  the  re¬ 
spected  senior  editor  of  the  JVdtimal  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Joseph  Gales,  who  with  his  partner, 
Colonel  Seaton,  has  conducted  that  excellent 
journal  at  the  seat  of  government  more  than 
forty  years.  His  father,  also,  Joseph  Gales 
senior,  established  and  for  many  years  published 
the  Raleigh  Register  in  North  Carolina. 

The  following  compound  article,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Intelligencer,  exhibits  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  the  intimate  relation  and  the 
devoted  friendship  which  existed  for  nearly 
sixty-five  years  between  Montgomery  and  the 
Gales  family.  Before  copying  that  article, 
however,  we  will  introduce  here  some  charac¬ 
teristic  lines  of  Montgomery,  which  have  been 
among  our  own  x>oetic  memories  from  boy¬ 
hood: — 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Osci,  In  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man :  and  who  waa  be  f 

Mortal,  howe’er  thj  lot  be  east. 

That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

The  land  in  whice  he  died  unknown  ; 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth  ; 

This  truth  survives  alone  : 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  blise  and  woe — a  smile,  a  tear  I 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 

The  changing  spirit’s  rise  and  tall — 

We  know  that  these  were  {bit  by  him. 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered,  but  his  pangs  are  o’er  ; 

Enjoyed,  but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 

Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved  ;  but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Has  lost  in  its  uneonscious  womb. 

Oh,  she  waa  fhir  I  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  firom  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee. 

He  was  whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 

To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o’er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 

Their  ruins  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — ^Tliero  livcl  a  man. 
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Of  the  decease  of  the  venerable  James  Mont-  “  We  must  not,”  says  the  writer,  “  omit  to  through  the  medium  of  my  friend,  or  by  letter, 
gomery,  of  SheflBeld,  in  England,  illustrious  no  mention  or  to  sympathize  with  the  venerable  I  heard  from  my  friend  at  New  York  yesterday, 
less  by  his  talents  and  his  public  works  than  by  ®>'^'*^***  her  late  sisters,  has  who  says  that  Mr.  Fellows  thinks  Hudson  would 

Z  •  L-  •  i  j  *^1,1  •  I.  j  r  companion  during  about  half  a  cen-  be  a  good  place  for  me  to  fix  at,  but  he  will 

the  Christian  virtues  and  unblemishra  purity  of  and  whose  whole  solicitude  has  been  de-  write  me  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Flint  would  con- 
his  private  life,  our  readers  were  informed,  a  voted  to  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  comfort  fer  with  Mr.  Fellows  upon  the  matter, 
week  or  two  ago,  in  an  article  of  news  copied  of  him  with  whom  she  had  so  long  walked  down  Finding  money  go  pretty  freely  here,  I 
with  some  modifications  from  a  New  York  jour-  t^e  vale  of  life.  We  allude  of  course  to  Miss  thought  it  most  prudent  to  get  into  a  way  of 

,  „  r  W  i  1  i  Gales,  who,  having  been  so  long  to  him  as  a  earning  some,  (my  stock  being  pretty  much 

nal.  By  one  of  the  late  steam  packets,  the  gigter  and  a  friend,  feels  intensely  a  bereave-  reduced.)  and,  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Dobson, 
editors  have  more  recently  received  copies  of  ment  which  leaves  her  so  far  advanced  in  years  bookseller  here,  he  recommended  me  to  Dunlap 
the  “  Sheffield  Times'^  containing  some  parti-  alone  in  the  world.”  and  Claypole,  as  a  person  capable  of  un- 

culars  of  his  Life  and  Death,  with  copious  The  recurrence  of  this  name,  together  with  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 

j  »  1  .  their  paper,  and  with  them  I  am  engaged  upon 

details  of  his  Funeral  Obsequies.  the  mention,  in  all  the  accounts  of  Montgom-  tolerably  good  terms.  This  situation  will  not 

Full  of  interest  as  these  details  are  and  could  ery’s  life,  of  his  business  engagement  with  Mr.  only  give  my  family  present  bread,  but  it  will 
not  but  be  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  Gales,  will  perhaps  have  suggested  to  some  of  habituate  me  to  the  manner  of  doing  business 

the  whole  population  of  the  great  town  by  which  our  readers  the  probability  of  a  family  relation  ^qaainted^^ith^man*^  *tSi*n  ^s^whfch^^rill  °^**of 
he  was  universally  beloved,  and  even  idolized,  between  the  Lady  above  referred  to  and  those  ugg  hereafter.^  many  ngs  w  ic  wi  c  o 
they  would,  in  their  entire  extent,  be  compara-  persons  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  bear  I  widi,  while  you  are  at  Paris,  you  could 
lively  without  attraction  to  those  who  knew  the  same  name.  It  is  even  so.  She  was  the  leam  the  title  or  the  printer  of  the  principal 

Montgomery  only  by  name.  It  may,  however,  youngest  sister  of  Joseph  Gales,  of  Sheffield,  every  seaport  in  France,  teat  if  I  com- 

.  .  j  u-  ./.  ,  ,  mence  a  paper,  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  an 

serve  to  give  some  idea  of  tee  regard  in  which  who  with  his  wife  and  the  children  then  born  exchange  by  every  ship  sailing  from  thence, 

he  was  held  whilst  living,  to  state  that  the  emigrated  to  the  United  States  sixty  years  ago.  A  week  ago  it  was  positively  said  here  that 
funeral  procession  on  the  occasion  was  com-  Among  these  children  the  editor  of  this  paper  yellow  fever  raged  at  New  York,  but  it  is 
posed  of  all  the  public  authorities  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  same  name  was  the  oldest  son,  be  ^thout  foundation.  No  cpi- 

official  as  well  as  municipal,  of  representatives  and  the  wife  of  his  associate,  (Colonel  Seaton,)  nary  deaths  have  been  occasioned  by  the  hot 
of  every  public  institution  and  association,  in-  was  the  youngest  daughter.  Miss  Gales,  there-  weather.  Boston  is  also  sickly, 
eluding  the  Mayor  and  tee  whole  body  of  the  fore,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  name  in  England,  joins  me  in  expression  of  thanks  for 

Corporation  of  the  Town,  and  (so  to  speak)  tee  is  the  aunt  of  both  the  editors  of  tec  JVational  shoiro  to  us  at  AUona.  and 

whole  mass  of  its  inhabitants.  It  will,  perhaps.  Intelligencer.  the  Atlantic  well  anU^^^ 

surprise  those  readers  who  have  only  heard  of  Joseph  Gales,  the  Senior,  with  'his  family.  Yours,  sincerelj^^^B  Jo.  Gales. 
Sheffield  as  a  manufacturing  town  to  learn  that  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1795,  having  After  residing  upwHHr  four  years  in  the 
in  this  funeral  train,  besides  the  hearse  drawn  in  the  transition  from  his  native  country  to  the  city  ©f  Philadelphia,  during  which  he  estab- 
by  ax  horses,  and  four  mourning  coaches  drawn  New  World  spent  some  months  at  Hamburg,  in  lishcd  and  carri^  on  a  considerable  printing- 
by  four  horses  each,  there  were  upwards  of  a  Germany,  or  rather  at  the  town  of  AUona,  im-  office  Mr.  Gales  was  induced  to  transfer  his  es- 
hundred  and  forty  carriages.  Forming  a  part  mediately  adjacent  to  it.  tablishment  to  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  goventment 

of  the  procession  were  nearly  fifty  Ministers  of  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gales,  to  Joel  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  and  very  soon 
many  churches,  and  among  them  the  Bishop  Barlow,  whose  acquaintance,  with  that  of  other  after  his  arrival  there,  began  the  publication  of 
and  six  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  £he  United  Americans,  he  had  made  at  Hamburgh,  the  a  newspaper  by  the  title  of  the  Raleigh  Regia- 
Brethren,  (Moravians,)  in  which  tee  deceased  original  of  which  was  placed  in  our  possession  ter,  which  exists  to  this  day,  being  now  owned 
was  nurtured  and  raised ;  the  whole  scene  by  a  surviving  relative  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Seaton  Gales,  his  grandson, 
being,  in  the  language  of  the  Timet,  such  a  discloses  the  precise  date  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  his  arrival  in 
demonstration  of  public  feeling  as  had  never  Gales  in  this  country,  and  his  first  impressions  this  country,  he  took  tee  first  step  of  declaring 
before  been  witnessed  in  Sheffield.  of  it : —  in  legal  form  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 

The  remains  of  our  deceased  friend— for  such  272  North  Fro.nt  Sirkt,  Puimbriphm,  of  the  United  States ;  which  intention  was  car- 

in  our  early  years  he  emphatically  had  been —  acgcst  23, 1796.  ried  out  very  soon  after  his  removal  to  Raleigh, 

were  deposited  in  a  beautiful  rural  cemetery  on  Dear  Sib  : — As  you  were  pleased  to  express  by  his  naturalization  at  a  United  States  Court 

tee  borders  of  tee  town.  a  wish  to  hear  of  our  safe  arrival  upon  the  young  city. 

There  was,  as  we  learn  from  tee  paper  above  We  should  not  have  troubled  our  readers 

referred  to,  a  competition  for  the  honor  of  ^e  to  inform  you  that  I  and  mine  reac^ed^  this  with  all  these  particulars,  and  perhaps  not  with 
Montgomery’s  burial  place.  We  quote  from  g^fe  and  well  on  the  30th  of  July,  after  a  any  of  them,  had  it  not  been  in  some  degree 
the  Timet:  tolerably  agreeable  passage  of  sixty  days ;  for  uecessary  to  show  the  authenticity  of  the  source 

“  pe  plot  of  ground  suggested  and  recom-  rectoned^^a**'teort^n^gl  U  away  n^oir  of  Mr.  Montgomery  which  we 

S^vtUi  MeJ?Ml?the1Jot  whS‘te  the  mSS  smoothly  from  a  perfect  giod  understanding  are  abouJE  lay  before  them,  and  the  reliance 
f^spicuoM  in  the  iSie  with  the  late  Mr.  Monte  ™bsisting  betwi^^  us  and  the  captain,  and  from  that  may  be  placed  upon  its  general  accuracy. 

gomery’s  residence.  It  may  be  interesting  to  - 

mention  that  not  only  did  Mr.  Montgomery  “J^^rthe  J^gf  wf had  vei^  lUtle  manuscripts  found  with  the  pa- 

compose  a  hymn  on  the  occasion  of  the  conse-  ^  ^  ^  pers  of  Mrs.  Gales,  after  her  decease,  (in  1839) 

Sre\S  deateTL'^lSSnS  ffpound  ^  fe  find  Philadelphia  a  fine  fiourishing  city  ;  was  a  collection  the  pneral  title  of  which  w^ 
and  expressed  himself  delighted  both  with  the  great  infiux  o^orei^era  of  late,  as  follows :  “  Remmttcencet  which  relate  to 

picturesque  scenery  and  the  anticipation  of  tee  (P^icnl*rly  of  French  West  Indians,)  the  fj,ho  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 

beautiM  aspect  which  the  ground  would  pre-  ““®Sv  hreV*VwVwhh^dffflc^^  vation."  First  in  order  of  these  Reminiscences 

is,  becomes  gratifying  in  connexion  irfth  the  couW  find  any  place  in  which  to  put  our  he^s.  ©wn  handwriting, 
fact  that  considerable  difficulty  had  to  be  over-  4*  however,  I  got  .very  co^ortable,  ..mes  montoovebt 

come  with  reference  to  the  alleged  or  implied  dear  apartments,  just  without  the  James  montoomebt. 

disposition  of  Mr.  Montgomery  to  be  inten^d  at  “  ®f  ®  tee  river  Dela-  This  estimable  man  and  celebrated  I»et 

the  rfllage  of  Eckington.  the  burial  place  of  the  .  We  have  found  the  heat  of  the  weather  imm  November  4te,  1771,  at  Irvine  in  Ayr- 

Gales  family-a  desire  in  which  the  surviving  exce^ive  and  scarcely  supportable,  but  for  a  sh.re,  in  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  Moravian 
Miss  Gales  very  naturally  concurred.  The  two  r  minister,  and,  when  he  was  still  an  infant,  hm 

Moravian  establishments  in  this  part  of  the  ‘®\‘®'’  you  were  ^  good  as  to  favor  me  p^ents  removed  to  Antrim  county  Irelan^ 

kingdom-Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  and  Ockbrook,  ®^ 

nea?  Derby-had  also  been  mentioned  as  placed  •»®  ^,^,®  ®®'«‘''^?®®^  ®f  Plf®$  ^1“®®^’ 

where  tee  interment  was  likely  to  take  place.”  on  ^count  of  111  health,  those  for  New  York,  nary  of  ITnitat  Fratrum  His  P^ents  going 
^  ^  not  finding  it  convenient  at  preRcnt  to  go  there,  as  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies,  died  there. 

In  another  part  of  tbe  rimM,  the  name  of  the  ^  enclosed  to  a  particular  friend  just  arrived  At  the  seminary  above  mentioned  he  soon 
same  ladv  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  verv  inter-  England,  (along  with  the  work  of  became  familiar  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 

^  4  A-  AL  j  3  .  7  ^  M  Condorcet,  which,  for  want  of  leisure,  I  did  not  and  Grerman  languages,  and  with  history,  geo- 

esting  account  ©i  the  life  and  dying  hours  of  translate — I  was  chief  nurse  on  boai^,)  with  a  graphy,  and  music  ;  his  early  taste  for  poetry 
the  Poet : —  few  lines  from  myself,  requesting  their  advice  interfering  with  more  beneficial  studies.  Even 
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at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  was  a  devoted 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  the  muses.  In  1787 
he  left  Fulneck,  and  was  placed  by  his  guar¬ 
dians  at  an  obscure  village  in  Yorkshire  as  a 
shop-boy.  That  this  situation  should  satisfy 
his  wdent  mind,  could  not  be  expected ;  and, 
after  struggling  with  his  feelings,  in  about 
eighteen  months  he  privately  left  his  employer, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  buoyed  up  by 
delusive  hopes,  he  wandered  about  for  a  few 
days,  and  with  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
reached  the  village  of  Wath,  near  to  Rotherham. 
During  his  term  of  service  in  the  shop  he  had 
filled  up  the  leisure  hours  of  his  situation 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion.  Truly 
might  he  have  said,  with  Pope — 

“  I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.” 

From  Wath  he  went  to  London.  High  in 
expectation,  and  flushed  with  long-cherished 
hopes  of  never-dving  fame  and  munificent  re¬ 
wards  of  genius,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Harrison,  a 
celebrated  publisher  in  Paternoster  Row.  With 
this  gentleman  he  remained  a  few  months ;  but 
as  no  one  would  undertake  to  publish  what  they 
deemed  the  crude  eflfusions  of  an  unknown  juve¬ 
nile  poer.,  he  returned,  disheartened  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  to  Wath,  where  he  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived. 

At  this  period  of  time  mj  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  commenced.  Mr.  Gales 
then,  and  for  some  years  preceding,  published 
a  newspaper  entitled  “  The  Sheffield  Re/'ister," 
and  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  for  a 
clerk  in  that  paper  by  one  of  the  merchants, 
Montgomery  applied  for  the  situation.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  circumstances  attending  my 
first  knowledge  of  .^hi^^uesting  young  man  ; 
for  interesting  he  w^^^Hiite  of  his  very  un¬ 
couth  habiliments.  ^^^Hquiry  was  for  Mr. 
Gales,  and  it  so  hapfHHnhat  I  was  crossing 
the  passage  at  the  moment  he  presented  himself 
at  the  door.  I  received  the  letter,  and  when  1 
had  read  it  I  compared  it  with  the  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  writer,  for  there  was  a  bright 
beam  of  intelligence  in  his  fine  hazel  eye  which 
identified  him.  His  letter  was  replete  with  en¬ 
ergy,  and  in  olTering  his  services  as  a  clerk,  in 
consequence  of  the  advertisement,  he  entered 
into  an  animated  description  of  his  pursuits,  his 
feelings,  his  expectations,  and  his  disap¬ 
pointments.  With  sarcastic  bitterness  he 
spoke  of  the  Macsenas  of  modern  days,  and  the 
selfishness  of  modern  publishers.  For  a  long 
time,  even  till  lately,  I  preserved  this  letter, 
nor  do  I  now  recollect  what  became  of  it. 

And  now  to  describe  this  very  extraordinary 
young  man  at  my  first  interview  with  him.  He 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  of  a  middle  size,  his 
eyes  bright,  clear  and  expressive,  his  hair 
auburn,  his  complexion  fair.  These  minute  ob¬ 
servations  were  not,  however,  made  at  this  tran¬ 
sient  view ;  but  his  dress,  exactly  as  it  was, 
never  again  presented  itself,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  a  person,  and  a  young  one  too, 
who  had  been  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire,  should  have  appeared  as  he 
did.  His  eoat  was  of  the  coarsest  blM  cloth, 
cut  mathematically,  it  is  true,  but  without  the 
least  regard  to  taste  or  fai^ion ;  his  under 
clothes  of  the  coarsest  materials,  and  his 
breeches  (for  pantaloons  had  not  yet  made  their 
debut  in  male  attire)  were  of  leather;  his 
stockings  blue  woollen ;  and  dragged  above 
his  knees  to  meet  his  upper  clothes ;  his  shoes 
hob-nailed,  such  as  the  mrmers’  servants  wore  ; 
his  hat  broad-brimmed,  with  a  round,  close 
crown,  under  which,  low  in  his  neck,  hung  his 
hair  in  long,  straggling  ends.  But  oh  I  what  a 
noble  heart  beat  under  this  rude  exterior !  what 
an  enlightened  mind  gave  energy  to  his  expres¬ 
sions! 

The  person  who  had  advertised  for  a  clerk 
had  obtained  one,  but  Mr.  Gales,  much  pleased 
at  a  subsequent  interview,  engaged  Montgomery 
in  the  same  capacity.  And  a  more  faithful 
servant  or  a  truer  friend  we  were  never  favored 
with. 

From  this  period  his  personal  improvement 
was  rapid,  and  his  mental  powers  daily  devel¬ 
oped  themselves. 

Montgomery  lived  in  our  family  daring  the 
“  times  that  tried  men’s  souls  and,  though  a 
true  friend  to  liberty,  he  did  not  personally 


appear  as  its  advocate  in  those  stormy  times, 
yet  his  pen  was  occasionally  devoted  to  the 
great  cause  of  political  reform.  I  am,  however, 
speaking  of  Montgomery,  not  the  times  in  which 
we  lived.  He  was  the  most  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  as  well  as  the  most  faithful  friend ;  the 
most  philanthropic  of  men,  even  in  those  early 
untried  days.  In  our  domestic  circle,  at  that 
time  small,  he  would  sometimes  sit  in  complete 
abstraction,  twirling  the  corner  of  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  for  a  long  time  together ;  at  other 
times,  when  any  subject  interested  his  feelings, 
he  would  break  out  into  such  torrents  of  elo¬ 
quence  as  were  equally  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing.  During  his  residence  with  us  we  made  a 
short  tour  into  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Gales  and  him¬ 
self  on  business,  and  myself  and  two  young 
female  visitors  accompanying  them  for  plea¬ 
sure.  It  was  a  most  delightful  tour,  as  we 
visited,  those  wonders  of  nature  which  are  so 
celebrated  in  topographical  history.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  this  journey  Montgomery  took  cold, 
which  eventuated  in  a  swelling,  and  finally  in 
the  suppuration  of  his  jaw,  which,  as  long  as  I 
knew  him,  was  a  source  of  pain  and  inconve¬ 
nience  to  him.  Never  was  father  kinder  to  a 
child  than  Mr.  Gales  was  to  Montgomery  ;  and 
he  repaid  it  with  the  exertion  of  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  and  the  duty  of  a  son.  I  have  never  known 
any  person  more  affectionately  devoted  to  an¬ 
other  than  Mr.  Montgomery  was  at  that  time  to 
Mr.  Gales.  In  the  difiiculties  and  dangers  of 
that  convulsed  period  he  took  his  share.  When 
we  finally  concluded  to  leave  England,  in  1794,* 
our  particular  and  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.B. 
Naylor,  purchased  the  Sheffield  Register,  and 
the  printing-office,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
printed  in  his  name.  Some  time  after  which 
a  new  arrangement  was  made,  and  Montgomery 
became  proprietor,  os  well  as  editor  and 
printer. 

Although  the  Register  was  now  conducted 
with  less  zeal  for  the  popular  cause  than  it  had 
been  by  its  former  publisher,  yet  was  its  editor 
twice  immured  within  the  walls  of  York  Castle 
— first  for  three  months,  and  with  a  fine,  for 
publishing  (and  it  was  printed  without  his 
knowledge)  a  song  written  and  published  long 
before  he  entered  on  the  business.  It  was  a  pa¬ 
triotic  song,  written  m  Ireland,  and  the  excep¬ 
tionable  line  was — “If  France  conquers,  the 
world  will  be  free.”  Those  only  who  know  the 
turbulence  of  these  times  can  conveive  bow  the 
merest  trifle  was  construed  into  an  expression  of 
disaffection  to  the  Government.  Within  a  year 
afterwards,  our  unfortunate  friend  was  impri¬ 
soned  for  boldly  and  manfully  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  bloody  and  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  Sheffield  volunteers,  in  a  riot  in  which 
two  men  were  killed.  He  was  sent  again  to  his 
old  lodgings  for  six  months,  and  paid  a  still 
heavier  fine. 

From  that  period  Montgomery  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  to  poetry,  and  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  calls  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  claims  of  benevolence,  the  duties  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendship,  and  to  public  services.  In 
this  period  he  has  published  as  much,  and  as 
valuable  matter  as  any  poet  of  his  age — the  age 
we  live  in,  I  mean.  Besides,  a  large  mass  of 
■mailer  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  his 
“Wanderer  of  Switzerland,”  “ West  Indies,” 
“  World  before  the  Flood,”  and  “  Greenland,” 
have  gone  each  of  them  through  many  editions, 
and  have  some  of  them  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  In  this  country  also  have 
been  many  editions. 

Montgomery  is  now  55  years  old,t  and  has 
recently  retired  from  his  professional  duties,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  a  greater  mark  of 
distinction,  a  greater  proof  of  the  honorable  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  he  was  held,  than  any  other  pri¬ 
vate  individual  in  that  part  of  England  has  ever 
received.  A  dinner,  called  in  the  name  of  Lord 
Milton,  son  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  at  which 
he  presided,  was  advertised  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  on  his  retiring  from  public  life. 
The  tickets  were  a  guinea  each;  and,  on  the 
second  day,  the  subscription  was  obliged  to  be 
closed,  as  the  applicants  were  too  numerous  for 
accommodation. 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.”  That 
tide  was  “  taken  at  the  hood  ”  by  our  friend. 


for  it  surely  m^  be  said  without  egotism,  that 
the  printing-office  xmd  bookstore  were  con¬ 
genial  soils  for  the  germination  of  his  powerful 
mind,  and  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  his  employer  and  friend,  warmed  that 
noble  heart  which  a  cold  world  had  almost 
chilled  to  despair. 

At  the  period  when  this  is  written,  Mont- 
omery  enjoys  the  otium  cum  dignitate  in 
heffield,  where  he  has  lived  for  thirty-six  years, 
occasional  excursions  excepted.  He  I’ves,  too, 
in  the  house  which  we  occupied,  and  Mr.  Gales’ 
maiden  sisters,  about  his  own  age,  still  live 
there ;  and  to  them  he  is,  as  he  ever  has  been, 
a  brother  and  a  friend.  Winifred  Gales. 

Raleigh,  (N.  C.)  October  18, 1826. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  mention,  but  surely  I  may 
do  it  with  laudable  pride,  that  in  our  friend’s 
Farewell  Address  on  relinquishing  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Iris,  (September  27,  1825)  he  reve  ’- 
ted  to  his  first  residence  in  heffield,  and  the 
state  of  parties  at  that  time : 

“  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  I  entered 
into  the  feelings  of  those  who  called  themselves 
the  friends  of  fre.'dom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Those  with  whom  I  was  immediately  connected 
verily  were  such  ;  and  had  all  the  reformers  of 
mat  era  been  generous,  upright,  and  disinterest¬ 
ed,  like  the  noble-minded  editor  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Register,  (as  this  paper  was  then  called,) 
the  cause  which  they  espoused  would  never 
have  been  disgraced,  and  might  have  prevailed 
even  at  that  time,  since  there  could  have  been 
nothing  to  fear,  and  all  to  hope  from  patriotic 
measures  supported  by  patriotic  men.” 

•  Not*  bt  th*  Editobs  ob  thb  Ixteiugixcib. — It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  learn,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sketch  of  Mr.  Montguaaery’a  life,  referred 
to  in  the  introduction  to  this  article  as  haring  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sheffield  Times,  the  immediate  causes  a  hich 
led  to  the  emigration  of  Mr.  Gales  to  the  Cnited  States, 
as  they  are  truly  and  impartially  disclosed  in  the  foUow- 
ing  extract  from  that  sketch  ; — 

‘‘  Mr.  Montgomery  was  received  into  the  fhmily  of  Mr 
Gales,  as  he  had  been  in  every  other,  not  only  with  re¬ 
spect,  but  even  with  affection,  for  his  simple  manners, 
ingenuous  disposition,  and  poetical  talents  always  made 
him  friends.  Mr.  Gales,  who  had  been  very  respectably 
educated,  was  a  man  nut  only  of  a  strong  mind,  but  of  a 
most  sterling  character,  being  at  once  inflexible  in  his 
sentiments  and  uncompromising  in  his  integrity.  His 
wife  was  a  woman  possessing  both  accompUslments  and 
a  taste  for  literature. 

“  This  was  in  1T92,  a  period,  it  will  be  recollected,  when 
names  the  most  elevated  in  rank  as  well  as  in  intellect, 
and  when  men,  one  another's  equals  in  honor  and  hon¬ 
esty,  held  the  moat  opposite  political  opinions.  The 
spirit  of  the  French  revolution,  newly  liberated  firam  the 
mangled  body  of  an  ancient  despotism,  and  deeply  bap¬ 
tized  with  blood,  stalked  over  Europe,  justly  producing 
consternation  and  dismay  wherever  it  appeared.  England 
was  one  of  its  favorite  haunts.  i5he(Beld,  in  ccmimon 
with  other  large  manu&cturing  towns,  was  suspected  and 
watched  by  Government,  and  Mr.  Gales,  as  the  organ  of 
the  popular  sentiment,  was  a  ‘marked  man.’  Suspicion 
at  len^h  reached  its  acme  ;  he  learnt  by  mere  accident, 
white  in  a  neighboring  town,  that  a  mandamus  had  been 
issued  for  his  apprehension— that  his  house  had  been 
searched.  He  knew  that  to  be  suspected  was  to  be  guil¬ 
ty.  He  would,  however,  have  remained,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  bis  fomily  and  friends  to  flee  ;  he  therefore  re¬ 
solved  instantly  to  pass  over  sea,  and  presently,  with  bis 
wife,  arrivetl  !n  secresy  and  s^ty  at  Hamburg,  from 
which  neighborhood  (Altona)  they  ultimately  proceeded 
to  America.” 

t  This  was  written  in  the  year  1828. 

- - 

Poetry  for  tlie  Droatb. 

The  great  drouth  of  August  has  been  wide 
spread  and  severe,  and  its  effects  must  be  felt 
through  the  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  every  department  of  business.  We 
copy  as  follows  from  two  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries  : — 

WILL  IT  EVER  RAIN? 

Will  the  rain  never  come  again  f  Will  the  sun  always 
come  up  with  his  gnat  red  burning  face  over  the  eastern 
hills,  marching  up  higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  look¬ 
ing  straight  down  at  mid-day,  and  then  sinking  slowly 
and  sullenly  towards  the  west,  to  go  down  like  an  angry 
giant,  leaving  his  hot  breath  steaming  up  uncooled  from 
the  heated  earth?  Will  he  go  on  thus  day  after  day, 
always  blazing  and  biasing  away  ;  drying  up  the  streams, 
leaving  their  channels  to  glisten  in  their  moistureless 
whiteness  like  the  trails  of  gigantic  serpents  along  the 
valleys?  Shall  the  fountains  cease  to  send  their  crystal 
water  bubbling  to  the  surfhee  from  away  down  in  the 
earth’s  depths  ?  Shall  verdure  leave  the  meadows  and 
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tb6  pastures,  and  ths  foliage  on  the  trees  wither  and  die  f 
Shall  the  fields  put  on  the  grayness  of  a  snowless  winter 
before  the  cold  winds  of  the  north  and  the  frost  fireeses 
out  the  principle  of  life  from  the  vegetation  that  covers 
them  i—AttKmn  Segitter. 

non  THU  BTRACrSK  CaKOMCtS  OF  ACOPR  S3. 

Dry,  dry,  dry, 

From  earth  and  brazen  sky  ; 

Dewless  heavens  and  without  rain  ; 

Hot  blasts  sweeping  o’er  the  plain  ; 
Vegetation  withering,  dying  ; 

Man  and  beast  for  water  sighing  ; 

Dry,  dry,  dry. 

Is  the  universal  cry  I 

Drouth,  drouth,  drouth. 

East  and  west,  north  and  south  I 
From  all  quarters  comes  the  wailing 
Of  the  golden  harvest  failing  ; 

Crops  beyond  resuscitation  ; 

Fields  in  utter  desolation  I 
Drouth,  drouth,  drouth. 

Is  the  plaint  of  every  mouth  I 

Haze,  haze,  haze. 

Only  meets  our  anxious  gaze. 

As  wo  scan  with  prayerful  eye 
Tito  long  unpropitious  sky. 

Now  the  hot  sun  breaking  through, 

Burning  up  the  smoky  dew. 

With  his  reddened,  fiery  rays. 

Dissipates  his  eastern  haze. 

Rain,  rain,  rain  t 

Will  it  ever  come  again  f 

Watering  the  thirsty  earth  ; 

Giving  vegetation  birth ; 

Cooling  down  the  fevered  air  ; 

Life  diffusing  every  where  I 
Rain,  rain,  rain. 

Will  it  ever  come  again  f 

Rain,  rain,  rain ! 

Give,  O  Load,  the  latter  rain  I 
Let  some  little  cloud  arising 
Fill  the  heavens  all  around. 

Once  again  the  earth  baptizing 
From  the  upper  depths  profound. 

In  its  season— aye,  before  it, 

From  the  east  or  from  the  west, 

North  or  sooth,  grant  our  request  I 
Rain,  rain,  rain. 

Send,  0  Lord,  the  latter  rain  f 
Sgractue,  August  23d. 

But  at  four  o’clock  the  clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  the 
thunder  pealed,  the  rain  descended,  and  all  nature  re¬ 
joiced  again. 

‘‘  Who  is  It  that  will  doubt 
The  care  of  Heaven  ;  or  think  th’  immortal 
Pow’rs  are  slow,  ’cause  they  take  the  privilege 
To  choose  their  own  time  when  they  will  send  their 
Blessing  down?” 


Pszr  Value  -wlUi  an  Indiana  TlUcF. 

This  amusing  anecdote,  appears  to  have  been 
furnished  the  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  by  an 
Indiana  correspondent,  who  says : — 

While  I  am  writing  to  you  I  feel  impelled  to 
relate  an  incident  that  ocenred  in  the  court  of 
an  adjoining  county  not  long  since.  I  must 
premise  that  the  laws  of  this  State  prescribe 
that  in  the  trial  of  all  indictments  for  larceny, 
the  jury  are  obliged,  if  they  find  the  defendant 
guilty,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  property 
stolen :  when,  if  the  amount  is  five  dollars  or 
over,  tne  penalty  is  imprisonment  in  the  State 
penitentiary ;  if  under  five  dollars,  the  culprit 
is  only  confined  in  the  county  jail.  A  fellow 
was  under  trial  for  stealing  a  five  dollar  note  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Indiana ;  and  his  counsel, 
finding  an  acquittal  hopeless,  called  several 
brokers  to  testily  that  the  note  was  at  a  discount 
of  one  per  cent,  for  specie,  which  testimony  the 
prosecuting  attorney  rebutted  by  calling  several 
business  men,  who  testified  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  paying  such 
notes  at  five  dollars.  In  summing  up  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  case  to  the  jury,  the  prosecutor,  a  mao 
of  but  little  cultivation  but  considerable 
shrewdness,  told  the  jury  that  this  defendant 
was  “the  meanest  man  he  ever  saw.  Why, 


gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  he,  “  I  have  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  courts  of  this  State  twelve  years, 
and  have  prosecuted  criminals  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  crimes  and  meannesses,  but  I  never  be¬ 
fore  found  a  rascal  so  all-fired  mean  that  he 
would’nt  be  willing  to  tteal  Indiana  money  at 
par!”  ^  _ 

Dr.  Johnson  on  Woman’s  Rights. 

Mrs.  Knowles  aifected  to  complain  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  men  had  much  more  liberty  al¬ 
lowed  them  than  women.  “Why,  madam,” 
replied  the  Doctor,  “we  have  all  the  labor 
and  the  danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advan¬ 
tage.  We  go  to  sea ;  we  build  houses ;  we  do 
everything,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to 
women.” 

“  You  reason  very  wittily,  but  not  convinc¬ 
ingly,”  replied  Mrs.  Knowles.  “Now,  take 
for  instance,  the  mattter  of  building ;  the  ma¬ 
son’s  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is  ru¬ 
ined  ;  the  masou  may  himself  get  drunk  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character ; 
nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children  starve.” 

“  Madam,”  said  Johnson,  “  if  the  mason 
does  himself  get  drunk  and  let  his  family 
starve,  you  must  consider  the  parish  will  oblige 
him  to  find  security  for  their  maintenance. 
We  have  different  modes  of  restraining  evil ; 
stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stoot  for  women, 
and  a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more 
perfection  from  women  than  men,  it  is  doing 
them  honor.  And  women  have  not  the  same 
temptations  we  have  ;  they  may  always  live  in 
virtuous  company ;  men  must  mix  with  the 
world  indiscriminately.  If  a  woman  has  no 
inclination  to  do  wrong,  being  secured  from  it 
is  no  restraint.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  in  the 
river  Thames  ;  but,  if  I  were  to  try  it,  I  should 
soon  be  restrained  in  Bedlam.” 

“  Still,  Doctor,”  reasoned  the  lady,  “  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  it  a  hardship  that  more  indul¬ 
gence  is  allowed  to  men  than  women.  It  gives 
a  superiority  to  men  to  which  I  do  not  see  how 
they  are  entitled.” 

“  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or  the  other  must 
have  the  superiority,”  replied  the  Doctor. 
“  As  Shakspeare  says,  ‘  if  two  ride  on  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind.’  ” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Dilly,  “  I  suppose,  sir,  Mrs. 
Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers,  one 
on  each  side.” 

“  Then,  sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them 
both,”  answered  Johnson. 

“Well,  sir  I  hope  there  is  another  world 
where  the  sexes  will  be  equal  pursued  Mrs. 
Knowles. 

“  That  is  being  too  ambitious,  madam,”  re¬ 
torted  Johnson  ;  “  we  might  as  well  desire  to 
be  equal  with  the  angels.  We  shall  all  hope  to 
be  happy  in  the  future  state ;  but  we  must  not 
all  expect  to  be  happy  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  enough  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our  sev¬ 
eral  capacities.  A'worthy  carman  will  get  to 
heaven  os  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  yet, 
though  equally  good,  both  will  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  happiness.” 

David  Hume  used  to  say,  a  little  miss,  going 
to  dance  at  a  ball  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as 
happy  as  a  great  orator  after  having  made  an 
eloquent  and  applauded  speech.  Dr.  Johnson 
remarked,  “  A  pail  does  not  hold  as  much  as  a 
tub ;  but,  if  it  be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason 
to  complain.”  Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear 
illustration  of  the  phrase,  “  One  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.” 


Tbe  Figure  Nine. 

This  is  a  peculiar  figure,  with  which  numer¬ 
ous  tricks  may  be  performed.  Not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic  are  proved  by  the  nine,  there  are  among 
others,  the  following  cariosities  connected  with 
the  figure : — 

Add  tofrether  az  many  nines  as  you  please,  and  tlm 
figures  indicating  the  amount,  when  added  together,  will 
be  9  or  9  repeat^.  The  same  is  true  in  multiplying  any 
number  of  times — the  sums  of  the  figures  in  the  pro 
duct,  will  be  9  or  a  number  of  nines.  For  instance— 

Twice  9  are  IS— 8  and  1  are  9. 

Three  times  9  are  27—7  and  2  are  9. 

Four  times  9  are  38—3  and  6  are  9. 

And  so  on,  till  we  come  to  11  times  9  are  99  ;  here  wo 
have  2  nines,  or  18,  but  1  and  8  are  9. 

Twelve  times  9  are  108 — 1  and  0  and  8  are  9. 

The  curious  student  may  carry  this  on  stiU  further  for 
amusement. 

Another  curiosity  is  exhibited  in  these  different  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  9,  when  multiplied  by  the  digits,  as  follows, 
the  products  being  18,  27,  36,  45,  etc.  ;  reverse  these, 
and  we  have  the  remaining  prMucts,  54,  63,  72,  81. 

The  8  digits,  1,  2,  8,  4,  Ji,  6,  7,  8,  9,  when  added, 
amount  to  5  times  9  ;  or  instead  of  adding,  multiply  the 
middle  figure  by  the  last,  and  the  amount  will  be  the 
mysterious  nines,  or  45,  and  4  and  6  are  9. 

Once  more.  Let  the  digits  as  written  be 
123466789 
987654321 


1111111110 

and  we  have  9  ones,  and  of  course  9  once  more. 

Ur  let  tbe  upper  series  of  numbers  be  abstracted  from 
the  under 

987654321 

123456789 


864197532 

And  in  the  figures  of  the  difference,  once  more  we  have 
the  5  nines  or  45,  or  9. 

We  will  now  multiiiluj|ma|e  figures  by  9  : — 


iiimiioi 

and  we  have  9  ones  again,  or  9. 


Privateering. 


The  barbarous  practice  of  making  war  upon 
the  private  property  of  individuals,  during  con¬ 
flicts  between  nations,  is  going  out  of  fashion 
in  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Buchanan,  our 
Minister  to  London,  in  a  speech  on  some  public 
occasion,  a  few  months  ago,  made  the  following 
remarks : 

“  The  time  will  arrive  when  war  against  pri¬ 
vate  property  upon  the  ocean  will  be  entirely 
proscribed  by  all  civilized  nations,  as  it  has 
already  been  upon  land,  and  when  the  gallant 
commanders  of  the  navies  of  the  world  will  es¬ 
teem  it  as  great  a  disgrace  to  rob  a  peaceful 
merchant  vessel  upon  the  seas  as  the  general 
of  an  army  would  now  do  to  plunder  the  pri¬ 
vate  house  of  an  unoffending  citizen. 


I.otig~w|tnded  Speeches. 

The  following  pithy  speech  is  recommended 
to  members  of  Gongres  and  State  Legislatures, 
as  a  model  by  which  they  might  hope  to  ac¬ 
quire  popularity  with  their  constituents.  Mr. 
Snow,  in  Bangor,  Maine,  having  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  City  Clerk,  made  the  following 
address  to  his  constituents : — 

“  Gentlemen  : — You  have  giveh  me  all  your 
votes,  and  I  give  you  all  my  thanks.  I  accept 
the  office  and  wish  you  to  accept  the  thanks.” 

It  is  unders'tood  that  both  parties  were  satis¬ 
fied,  and  nobody  yawned  over  the  speech. 

Here  is  another  good  hint  at  a  method  for 
curtailing  long-winded  speeches.  “  There  is  a 
rule  in  a  debating  society  that  we  have  heard 
of,  which  is,  ‘  that  any  gentleman  wishing  to 
speak  more  than  half  an  hour,  shall  have  a 
room  to  himself.’  ” 

- »»«#»«^ - 

An  Honest  Dutchman,  on  bein^  asked  how 
often  ho  shaved,  replied — “  Dree  dimes  a  week, 
every  tay  put  Soontay  ;  ten  I  shave  every  tay.” 
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Literary  Item*. 

Rev.  Db.  Cummino,  the  Scottish  preacher 
who  officiates  in  London,  holds  a  very  prolific 
pen,  and  seems  to  have  hit  the  popular  taste 
successfully.  He  has  published  quite  a  number 
of  religious  works  within  a  year  or  two  past, 
which  have  obtained  extensive  reading  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Jewett  and  Company, 
Boston,  have,  within  a  few  months,  published 
thirty  thousand  volumes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.’s  writ¬ 
ings. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Payson,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  is  in  preparation  for  the  press.  He 
ceased  from  his  labors,  or  wore  himself  out,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  scarcely  past 
the  meridian  of  life ;  but  his  life  and  labors 
were  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to  well  war¬ 
rant  the  publication  of  his  memoirs.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  was  published  some  years 
ago,  with  one  or  two  volumes  of  his  sermons. 

Among  the  attractive  illustrated  gift-books, 
announced  £pr  the  coming  season,  is  one  enti¬ 
tled  the  “  Knickerbocker  Gallery,”  which  is  to 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  his 
friends.  It  is  to  contain  portraits  of  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  distinguished  literati  of  the 
country,  who  will  each  contribute  an  article  to 
its  pages.  Mr.  ClarUi^bccn  the  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Afag^^Btor  some  twenty  years 
has  in  that  time  pe^^ffied  a  vast  amount  of 
literary  labor,  has  been  good-natured  to  the 
literati,  and  now  the  literati  are  disposed  to 
return  the  compliment  and  be  good  natured  to 
him. 

Another  magnificent  illustrated  work  is  in 
press  by  the  Appletons,  Broadway,  which  we 
suppose  will  be  out  for  the  holidays.  It  is  to 
be  called  the  “  Republican  Court,  or  Levees  at 
President  Washington’s.”  It  is  to  be  an  ele¬ 
gant  quarto,  and  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
highly  finished  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
women  of  those  times.  These  are  to  be  steel 
engravings,  and  many  of  them  by  some  of  the 
first  artists  in  London.  Among  the  ladies  who 
will  appear  are  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  (who  is  yet  living),  Mrs.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Mrs.  Madison,  Mrs.  Jay,  Mrs.  Rufus  King, 
Mrs.  Hairison  Gray  Otis,  Mrs.  Carroll,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  grand  daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
Mrs.  Smith,  daughter  of  John  Adams,  Mrs. 
Genet,  daughter  of  Gov.  George  Clinton,  etc. 
This  volume  can  hardly  fail  of  being  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  memorial  of  “the  times  that  tried 
men’s  souls.” 

Stepping  into  Derby’s  the  other  day,  in  his 
elegant  new  marble  store  on  Nassau  street,  we 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  that  was  new  and 
interesting  in  the  literary  world.  Ilis  quiet 
reply  was,  that  “  he  was  moving  round  a  little.” 
We  learned,  however,  that  his  two  next  books 
(both  stereotyped  and  waiting  for  the  artist’s 
illustrations)  would  be  “  ’Way  Down  East,  or 
Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life,”  by  Seba  Smith, 
the  original  Major  Jack  Downing — and  “  The 
Newsboy,”  by  somebody  else.  The  authorship 
of  “  The  Newsboy  ”  is  kept  a  profound  secret, 
as  much  so  as  the  mysteries  of  the  “  Know- 
Nothings.”  Some  of  the  proof  sheets  have  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  a  few  favored 
literati,  and  had  the  effect  to  make  taera  open 
their  eyes  a  little  wider  than  usual  at  the  sight 
of  a  new  book.  We  can  hardly  ourselves  give 


credit  to  the  whispered  surmise  that  it  is  an 
anonymous  work  of  Charles  Dickens,  for  the 
book  boars  incontestible  marks  of  a  long  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  New  York.  But 
from  various  indications  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  publication  of  the  “  The  Newsboy” 
should  give  rise  to  a  new  magazine  ques¬ 
tion,  viz,  “  Have  we  a  Dickens  among  us  T” 

The  other  book,  “  ’Way  Down  East,”  needs 
but  an  announcement  to  command  an  exten¬ 
sive  sale.  There  are  millions  of  hearts  in  the 
country  that  would  throb  with  delight  at  the 
sight  of  a  book  by  the  original  Major  Downing. 
The  press  has  for  twenty  years  been  bearing 
ample  testimony  to  the  author’s  merits.  The 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  some  years 
ago,  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  author’s  miscel¬ 
laneous  writings,  used  this  emphatic  language, 
“  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Seba  Smith  is  the 
best  painter  of  Yankee  peculiarities  that  ever 
wrote.  He  is  true  to  nature,  and  never  carica¬ 
tures,  but  without  caricaturing,  is  most  amus¬ 
ing. 

We  arc  glad  to  learn  thatKiggins  &,  Kellogg 
have  in  press  a  now  edition  of  the  choice 
works  of  Thomas  Hood,  prose  and  poetry,  in 
four  voiumes.  An  interesting  article  on  Hood 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
magazine. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  history  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  “  the  land  of  steady  habits.”  Mr.  Gideon 
Hollister,  of  Litchfield,  has  been  some  years 
in  preparing  it,  and  the  legislature  has  appro¬ 
priated  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  its  publi¬ 
cation. 

- - 

Tbo  Aland  Isle*. 

The  London  Times  gives  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  the  Aland  Isles,  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Allied  fleet : — 

“  The  Aland  Isles,  which  lie  hardly  twenty- 
flve  leagues  distant  from  Stockholm,  and  are 
called  by  the  Finns  “  Ahvenomma,”  consist  of 
three  groups  of  about  eighty  inhabited  and  two 
hundred  uninhabited  islands.  The  inhabitants, 
who  number  about  15,000,  are  of  a  healthy  and 
cheerful  race,  who  support  themselves  partly  by 
agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  partly 
by  fishing  and  by  acting  as  pilots.  They  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  called  either  Swedes  or  Finns,  but 
proudly  call  themselves  Alanders;  and  the 
chief  island,  with  a  superficies  of  about  seven 
square  leagues,  (while  the  whole  group  contains 
perhaps  110  square  leagues,)  they  call  the  ‘Con¬ 
tinent.’  In  olden  times  it  had  its  own  kings 
and  supported  almost  half  the  population  of  the 
whole  Archipelago.  In  addition  to  many  good 
ports,  it  possesses  in  particular  the  safe  anchor¬ 
age  of  Ytternacs,  which  is  capacious  enough  to 
admit  the  whole  Russian  ficet,  on  the  shore  of 
which  lies  the  strong  fort  of  Bomarsund,  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  within  its  walls  60,000  men. 

“Bomarsund  has  only  been  built  about 
twenty  years,  but  the  history  of  this  group  of 
island  goes  further  back.  Already  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  is  mentioned  as  an  earl¬ 
dom,  and  at  dift'erent  times  it  has  been  in  the 
possession  ot  Swedish  princes  and  queens, 
whether  as  fief  or  jointure.  Up  to  the  year 
1727  the  islands  were  used  by  the  Russian  fleet 
(which  theu  continually  threatened  the  Swedish 
shores)  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  Many  Aland¬ 
ers  who  fled  to  Sweden,  returned  after  the 
peace  of  1727,  In  1752  and  ItiOS  the  Russians 
again  took  possession  of  the  islands,  but  the 
Alanders  secretly  organized  themselves  in  the 
latter  year,  surprised  the  Russians,  and  took 
the  Russian  commander.  Major  Neidhardt, 
prisoner.  In  1809,  however,  the  islands  were 
again  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  have  ever 
since  then  remained  as  their  own  possession. 

“  On  a  lonely  red  granite  rock  lying  close  to 
the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  the  ouce  strong  castle  of 


Castleholm,  which  was  up  to  the  year  1634,  the 
residence  of  the  Swedish  Governor  of  the 
islands.  The  pt^ge  between  these  islands, 
with  their  deeply  indented  bays,  is  more  like  an 
excursion  on  a  lake  than  on  the  open  sea.  It  is 
seldom  pc^ible  to  see  far  either  ahead  or  astern; 
the  view  is  either  bounded  by  fresh  green  mea¬ 
dows,  with  short-legged  cattle  and  £ecp  feed¬ 
ing  on  them,  by  nice  looking  viUag^,  surround¬ 
ed  by  kitchen  gardens,  or  by  bare  desevt  cliffs 
of  red  granite  abounding  in  felspar,  along  which 
there  sketch  hazel  shrubs  or  thin  stunted  woods 
of  pine.  At  one  of  the  most  easterly  Aland 
islands,  Sattunga,  the  steamer  which  plies  be¬ 
tween  Stockholm  and  Finland,  remains  at 
anchor  during  the  night,  but  at  the  very  first 
dawn  of  day  in  summer,  it  cautiouslv  continues 
its  course  through  the  labyrinth  of  islands,  the 
channel  between  which  is  marked  out  by  stakes, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aurajoki, 
where  one  has  the  first  sight  of  the  iJiores  of 
Finland.” 

The  Laughing  Phlloeopher. 

Foe  two  or  three  days  before  the  magazine 
was  ready  to  go  to  press,  our  Democritus,  Jr., 
waddled  about  with  quite  an  uneasy,  restless 
motion,  migrating  from  the  sanctum  to  the  com¬ 
positors’  room,  and  from  the  compositors’  room 
back  again  to  the  sanctum.  He  would  elbow 
round  among  the  printers,  and  see  how  much 
copy  each  one  had  in  hand,  count  the  number 
of  longcolumes  of  type  stretched  out  on  the 
galleys,  mount  on  tip-toe  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  imposing  stone  and  see  how  many  pages 
were  made  up ;  and  then  he  would  come  sham¬ 
bling  back  into  the  sanctum,  treading  on  the 
“  devil’s  ”  toes  in  the  way,  whereat  that  import¬ 
ant  personage  would  utter  a  howl  and  an  oath 
quite  too  big  for  his  little  body,  and  Democritus 
would  tell  him  he  must  learn  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  people  who  had  business  to  attend  to. 
Theu  he  would  take  a  stand  near  our  elbow, 
and  look  very  inquiringly  at  the  sheets  of 
manuscript  and  scraps  of  scissors-work  lying 
before  us. 

“  Well,  Democritus,”  we  said,  “what  is  the 
trouble?  You  seem  to  be  rather  fidgety  to¬ 
day.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Democritus,  touching  his 
cap,  for  he  is  a  pattern  of  politeness,  “  if  your 
honor  will  pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
n’t  agoing  to  be  a  single  thing  in  the  magazine 
to  laught  at.” 

“  Well,  that  can’t  be  said  of  many  magazines,” 
we  replied,  “  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
present  number  is  likely  to  make  so  respectable 
an  appearance.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that,  sir,”  said  he ;  “  you 
know  what  I  mean ;  somethin’  funny  and  plea- 
sant-like.  A  little  sprinkling  of  pepper  and 
mustard  to  help  digest  the  heavy  dishes,  and  a 
few  nuts  and  wine  to  leave  a  good  flavor  at  the 
close  of  the  meal.  You  know,  sir.” 

“  Ah,  that ’s  it ;  we  begin  to  understand. 
But  you  was  to  do  up  that  department,  Demo¬ 
critus,  and  we  like  to  have  forgot  you.  Come, 
then,  if  you  want  any  nuts  cracked,  bring  ’em 
along.” 

A  bright  gleam  of  joy  spread  over  the  whole 
face  of  Democritus,  and  he  said,  “  I  was  afraid 
you  had  forgot  about  it,  and  I  should  get 
crowded  out,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  jest  give 
you  a  hint.” 

“  By  no  means,”  we  replied ;  “  you  must  not 
be  crowded  out,  let  who  will  be  shoved  aside. 
So  hand  along  the  ‘  seasoning,’  and  then  call 
all  hands  to  dinner.” 
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Om  Ike,  in  answer  to  the  question  “  tVhat  is 
•  woman?”  says: — “Mechanically  speaking,  a 
woman  is  one  hundred  pounds  of  flesh  and 
blood,  two  pounds  of  silk,  ten  pounds  of  cotton, 
one  pound  of  whalebone,  with  an  indefinite 
amount  of  ‘  fuss  and  feathers.’  ”  Ike  is  a  good 
printer  but  no  judge  of  women. 

An'  English  paper  thinks  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
teetotallers  to  get  the  duty  off  tea  totally. 

As  old  bachelor,  on  seeing  the  words,  “  fam¬ 
ilies  supplied,”  over  the  door  of  an  oyster  sa¬ 
loon,  stepped  in  and  said  he  would  take  a  wife 
and  two  children. 

The  proprietor  of  a  bone  mill  advertises  that 
those  sending  their  own  bones  to  be  ground, 
will  be  attended  to  with  punctuality  and  dis¬ 
patch. 

The  Best  Alarm  Clock  i\  the  World. — 
Take  a  year-bid  baby — your  own  is  the  best — 
place  it  in  your  bed  every  evening  at  sixty-one 
raiautes  after  sun-down,  precisely,  and  retire 
regularly  yourself  four  hours  after.  This  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  any  alum  clock  ever 
constructed,  for 'the  clock  has  no  second  if  the 
first  fails,  while  the  baby  keeps  on  alarming 
until  the  waking  up  is  perfect  and  complete, 
and  a  relapse  for  that  day  is  imposible. 

A  Careful  Farmer. — An  old  farmer  out  west 
was  in  the  nightly  habit  of  counting  his  live 
stock,  to  see  if  any  had  gone  astray.  Said  he 
to  his  son,  “  John,  have  you  counted  the  hogs?’? 
“Yes,  sir.”  “And  the  turkeys?”  “Yes.” 
“And  the  cows?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “And  the 
sheep?”  Yes,  sir.”  “  Well,  John,  now  go  and 
wake  up  the  old  hen,  and  count  her,  and  then 
we’ll  go  to  bed.” 

Wonderful  Bad  Memory. — A  traveler  on 
one  of  the  western  steamboats  recently,  was 
landed  near  bis  home,  and  as  the  boat  was  about 
to  leave,  he  bawled  out, — 

“Hallo,  captain,  there’s  something  missing 
here !” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  the  captain. 

“  Hang  me  if  I  can  recollect  now,”  said  the 
traveler,  let  me  see,  here’s  all  my  trunks, 
boxes,  two  dogs,  gun,  and — oh,  thunder !  it’s 
my  wife  and  little  gal,  that  are  asleep  in  the 
cabin !  I  knew  there  was  something  else !” 

“  If  you  can’t  keep  awake,”  said  a  preacher 
to  one  of  his  hearers,  “  when  you  feel  drowsy 
why  don’t  you  take  a  pinch  of  snuff?” 

The  shrewd  reply  was : 

“  The  snuff  should  be  put  in  the  sermon.” 

A  GENTLEMAN  having  occasion  to  call  upon 
a  physician  in  Cincinnati,  the  other  day,  stopped 
at  the  door  and  rang  the  bell.  The  summons 
was  answered  by  a  Dutch  servant  girl,  of  whom 
he  inquired  if  the  doctor  was  in.  “No.”  Was 
his  lady  in?  “Yes.”  Was  she  engaged? 
The  girl  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  while  a 
curious  expression  settled  on  her  features  as  she 
replied — “  Why,  she  is  already  married  ?”  The 
gentleman  left. 

Father  O’Leary  and  Curran  were  cracking 
their  jests  at  a  dinner  party  one  evening,  as  was 
their  wont,  when  the  celebrated  advocate  turned 
abruptly  to  the  good  father,  saying — 

“I  wish  O’Lcaay,  that  you  had  the  keys  of 
Heaven.” 

“Why,  Curran?”  asked  the  divine. 

“  Because  you  could  then  let  me  in,”  said  the 
facetious  counsellor. 


“  It  would  be  much  better  for  you,  Curran,” 
said  Father  O'Leary,  “  that  I  had  the  keys  of 
otAer  place,  beeattse  I  could  then  let  you 
out.’^ 

At  one  time  Daniel  Webster  had  a  difficult 
cause  to  plead,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered 
against  his  client.  One  of  the  witnesses  came 
to  him  add  said, — 

“  Mr.  Webster,  if  I  bad  thought  we  should 
have  lost  the  case,  I  might  have  testified  a  great 
deal  more  than  1  did.”  “It  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,”  replied  the  lawyer,  “  the  jury  did  not 
believe  a  word  you  said.” 

“  Sir,”  said  one  of  two  antagonists,  with  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  other,  during  a  dispute  which  had 
not  been  confined  to  words,  “  you  have  called 
me  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar,  you  have  spit  in  my 
face,  you  have  struck  me  tvice.  I  hope  you 
will  not  attempt  to  carry  this  any  further,  for 
if  you  do,  you  will  arouse  the  sleeping  lion  in 
my  breast,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the 
conswiuence.” 

A  SON  of  Erin  just  arrived  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  being  in  want  ventured  to  solicit  aid 
from  a  person  whose  c.xternal  appearance  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  could  afford-  it.  He  was, 
however,  repulsed  adth  a  “  go  to  h — 1 !” 

Pat  looked  at  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  his 
attention,  and  then  replied : 

“  God  bless  your  honor  for  your  civility,  for 
you’re  the  first  gentleman  that  has  innited  me 
to  his  father's  house,  since  I  came  to  this  land !” 

“  Papa,”  said  a  little  boy  to  his  parent,  the 
other  day,  “are  not  sailors  very,  very  small 
men  ?”  , 

“  No,  my  dear,”  answered  the  father,  “  pray, 
what  leads  you  to  suppose  they  are  so  small?” 

“  Because,”  replied  the  young  idea,  smartly, 
“  I  read  the  other  day  of  a  sailor  going  to  sleep 
in  bis  watch. 

Cure  for  Intemperance,  or.  Leaving  off 
“  Schnapps.” — “  Veil,  den,  Hanness,  I  tells  you 
how  you  do.  You  go  nnd  piiy  un  barrel  vish- 
key,  un  take  it  home  nnd  but  a'foshct  in  it, 
und  whenever  you  want  un  schnapp  go  und 
traw  it,  and  shost  so  much  vishTtey  ns  you 
draw  off  der  foshet,  shust  so  much  water  you 
pour  into  der  parrel ;  den  see  you  haf  always 
a  full  barrel  vishkey,  only,  ilirectly,  pretty 
soon,  after  a  vile,  it  come  venker  and  veaker 
und  at  last  haf  nothing  but  a  parrel  of  Water ; 
den  you  vant  no  more  use  for  vishkey,  and 
you  jine  der  demberanches.” 

An  Earnest  Exhorter. — A  layman  in  Pro¬ 
vidence,  who  occasionally  e.xhorted  at  evening 
meetings,  thus  expressed  his  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  deity.  “  Brethren, — I  am  just  as 
confident  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  as  I 
am  that  there  is  flour  in  Alexandria,  and  that  I 
yesterday  received  from  there  a  lot  of  three 
hundred  barrels,  fresh  superfine,  which  I  will 
sell  as  low  as  any  person  iu  town.” 

The  following  talk  about  babies  is  from  that 
old  joker,  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  the  Louisville 
Journal : — 

A  Great  Baby  Show —  JVhat  constitutes  the 
Prettiest  Baby  ? — The  Stark  county  (Ohio 
Agricultural  Society  are  oflering  premiums  for 
the  finest  specimen  of  Young  Americans.  Here 
is  the  list : 

For  prettiest  baby,  $5  and  diploma  .to 
mother  ;  for  2d  prettiest  baby,  and  diploma 
to  mother ;  for  3d  prettiest  baby,  $2  and  di¬ 
ploma  to  inotluT ;  for  largest  and  heaviest 
child,  under  twelve  months  old,  age  to  be  con¬ 


sidered  $5  and  diploma  to  mother ;  for  2d 
largest  and  heaviest  child,  age  to  be  considered, 
S3  and  diploma  to  mother ;  for  3d  largest  and 
heaviest  child,  under  twelve  months  old,  age  to 
be  considered,  $2  and  diploma  to  mother. 

The  above  is  not  a  fair  list ;  all  the  rewards 
go  the  mother — no  encouragement  to  fathers. 

Before  this  exhibition  comes  off,  the  above 
society  ought  to  define  what  constitutes  the 
“  prettiest  baby,”  otherwise  exhibitors  will  be 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are  to 
show  for ;  whether  fat,  or  lean,  or  fair  condi¬ 
tion  ;  black,  blue,  or  gray  eyes ;  black,  brown, 
flaxen,  red,  or  auburn  hair ;  pale  or  rosy 
cheeks ;  small  or  large  feet  and  hands ;  long  or 
short  in  the  neck  and  body;  thick  or  thin 
through  the  chest ;  round  or  square  shoul¬ 
ders,  etc. 

All  the.  above  matters  should  be  laid  down 
in  a  “  Scale  of  Points,”  on  the  same  principle 
as  established  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural-Society  in  judging  of  improved  stock  at 
their  annual  exhibitions.  It  would  be  well  also 
to  have  this  “  Scale  of  Points  ”  accompanied 
by  a  “  model  baby,”  chiselled  in  marble  for 
the  form,  and  with  a  painted  ditto  for  color, 
etc.;  then  the  committee  would  have  some  basis 
on  which  to.  found  their  judgments,  and  we 
might  look  forward  to  some  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  the  genus  homo  quite  as  san- 
guinely  as  we  do  now  for  that  of  the  lower 
grades  of  animals ;  and  heaven  knows  that 
there  is  need  enough  of  that  in  this  wicked 
world,  degenerate  as  it  is  morally  and  mentally, 
as  well  as  physically. 

If  a  satislhctory  “Scale  of  Points  ”  and 
“  models  ”  could  be  a^^ed  by  the  agricultural 
societies  in  these  mi^^K  the  conducting  edi¬ 
tors  of  this  journal  be  tempted  to  make 

an  entry  for  preihiums,  as  each  has  been  blessed 
the  past  month  with  what  they  consider  a  pair 
of  “  models  ”  of  the  first  order. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  fully  concur  in  the  editor’s  sug¬ 
gestions.  * 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  of 
the  American  upon  those  cheering  events  of 
the  past  month,  particularly  the  senior.  To 
be  thus  blessed  at  this  period  of  his  days  is  a 
blessing  indeed,  and  one  which  inspires  us 
with  hope,  hope  even  in  our  declining  years. 

We  believe  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  belongs  the 
honor  of  first  Introducing  baby  shows ;  but  the 
Southern  Central  Agricultural  Association  of 
Georgia  entirely  eclipse  our  Ohio  neighbors  in 
their  scale  of  premiums.  The  following  are 
among  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  their 
next  fair  the  coming  fall : — 

1st  Premium. — Silver  pitcher,  $50  for  the 
handsomest  and  finest  babe  two  years  old. 

2d'  Premium. — Silver  pitcher,  $26  for  tiie 
handsomest  and  finest  babe  one  year  old. 

3d  Premium. — Silver  goblet,  $10  for  the 
handsomest  and  finest  babe  six  months  old. 

The  children  to  be  clothed  in  domestic  fab¬ 
rics  ;  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  under  the 
direction  of  the  executive  committee. 

Georgia!  yes  Georgia — it’s  a  great  country, 
and  the  Georgians  are  a  great  people.  We  have 
a  friend  who  was  born  in  Georgia  and  who  is  a 
day’s  journey  around  the  middle  and  three  feet 
around  the  leg— he’s  married,  too,  but  alas! 
has  no  babies.  No  doubt  if  he  had,  his  would 
come  in  ahead  for  the  first  prize. 

We  hope  these  shows  of  young  live  stock  of 
the  genus  homo  will  prosper,  until  finally  we 
shall  have  a  grand  National  Baby  Fair — then 
let  all  creation  stand  back  for  Old  Kcutuck. 
We  have  the  authority  of  a  friend  for  saying 
that  Bourbon  eouiily  for  a  union  of  fat  and 
beauty  can  beat  all  the  world  nnd  the  rest  of 
mankind.  We  expect  in  view  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  show  a  great  matrimonial  stampede. 


